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e up of A material and an immate- 
Having a neceſſary and mutual de- 
„nen and influence 


* 


ly voy A. r ee change i in 
e next place I ſhall con- 
r the natur er and conſequences of 
ndance, infſuence and connec 
F. lay down ſome rules and 
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” Scriptures ſo clearly and inconteſtibly prove 
ed; that this doctrine is not capable of 
greater evidence and certainty, than it is 
ſupported with from this quarter. I ſhall 
however paſs over thoſe' texts, that clearly 
reveal the diſtinction between Soul and 
Body, as being of different natures and 

N perfections, the one material, periſhable, 
and liable to external injuries; the other 
immaterial, immortal, and impaſſible: nei- * #3 
ther ſhall I take the aſſiſtance of the argu- 8 
ments that might be urged, from the con- 3 

ſent of mankind ; which ſhew it either to be 


— — 2 Y 
Bad, < io — ns 42 — 9 n 
= _ van” * * 1 & — — 
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| the voice of Nature; or, which is much the MW 
il fame, the remains of an univerſal tradition, RS. 
1 from the firſt man. All that the deſign 1 
this performance requires of me, is to conſi- 

1 der ſome of the proofs and arguments that are > 

1 drawn from reaſon, and to ſhew, that from 


1 the principles of philoſophy, we are either 


| obliged to believe the exiſtence and immor- . 
FF . _ «ality of the Soul, or to give our aſſent to 
3 ms aa and contradiions. - NUTS IE SO] | 


ndl. 1 nad not oy Coos to end 8 
in proving, that we all bear about us a bo- 


e 
of if A . 9 of 8 * * 
" 45 7 8 


ho” with NO . and qualities, 
* 51% e e . 
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common to the whole maſs of matter, Fr uch 
as extenſion, bulk, figure, &c. as there i is 
no ſceptic ſo wild as to deny it. Conſci- 
ouſneſs and experience, the beſt proof in 2 
the world, ſhew us: that we have a/think= 
ing principle within us, to direct our a- : _ 
tions, endowed with modes, properties, 
and qualities, of a peculiar nature, a; as 
A Wa e n_ 

N. ow, I believe ow is no o greater a by 
dation of any two things being of differ- 
ent natures, than, to ſhew, that the modes, | I" 
properties, and qualities of the one, are innkæ 
conſiſtent with, entirely different from, and. _- 
cannot, without abſurdity and contradic= 
tion, be affirmed of the modes, properties, 
and qualities of the other. T here is no 
greater evidence of the certainty and trum ; 
of any. propoſition, than to demonſtrate ay.” 5 
contrary both. abſurd, and contradictory. 
'This is allowed i in mathematics, a ſcience that 
admits of the greateſt certainty under the 5 58 
ſun. Euciip thinks there cannot be a bet- . 
ter proof that a /quare is not a circle, or a . 
circle a ſquare, than that the properties of E 
-* a ſquare cannot be afficmed of the proper» „„ 

B F ties S 


. a e 2 
eSAwy ; 
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ties of a circle, nor the properties of a cirs 
cle affirmed of the properties of a ſquare, 
Without abſurdity and contradiction. I 
then the properties of cannot be 
1 applied to the properties of that thinking HET, 
1 principle within us, nor the properties of 
dzhe thinking principle within us applied to 
the properties of body, without abſurdity 
and contradiction; then it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that that thinking principle within us 
cannot be body or matter, but if it is not bo-; 
dy and matter, it muſt be Soul, md m. 5 


= terial. 


o 


PFF — 
- * o 0 * 2 * = 


} ” 


The properties of the ie Enge 1 
within us, are perception, thinking, willing, 
&c. and what flow from them, as N 
ing, judging, doubting, denying, &. The 
properties of body are, figure, bulk, Exton 
tion, weight; and ſuch as reſult from theſe, . 
_ ſoftneſs, hardneſs, roughnels, &c, No W ' 
let us, or any man examine, whether the 
properties of the thinking principle within 
us, are any way conſiſtent with the pro- 
perties of body, or can be applied to them, 
| - ENDO abſurdity and contradiftion. Hath 


. 2 ee e or reflection, any figure or 
8 8 i bulk! 15 


0 . 
3 


_ or THE NATURE OF MAN. N : 
"bulk? Can we ſay, a ſcarlet judgment z an | 
oblong doubt; a ſquare denial ; or a reflec- 
tion of a foot long, or of a pound weight? 


. If this cannot be faid, withont abſurdity 


and contradiction, then it follows, that 
the thinking principle within us is of a na- 
ture as different from body, as its propers 
ties and affections are, from the properties 
and affections of body; that is to fay, the 
thinking principle within us, called sour, 
is of a quite different nature from body: 
5 but the body is not immaterial, but mate- 


rial, or matter; therefore the ſoul is not Fe, 


: material, or matter, but immaterial, or _ - 


1 is egen to this hatt though thinking - 
is not a property, mode, or affection of mat- 
ter, as ſuch, yet God can ſuperad a power of 
thinking, to a * E: matter N diſ- 
poſed. | 


5 That God can 1 ſuperadd to any body; 
5 e tg that is not body, is what none 
that believe in a God, can deny; ſo hath he 
added a reaſonable ſoul to theſe bodies of 
clay which we carry about us: but to ſay, 
that matter has a power to think, of itſelf, 
from ſome new 3 which obſerva- 


x2 is 


, 
* % * ” * 2 5 "AY e * 


"_ moe re 
1 5 Ry : 


2 


tion and experience hath not- diſcovered to | - 
belong to it, is highly abſurd and unjuſti- 
fiable: it is contrary to the laws and rules 


* 
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of philoſophy, and common ſenſe, to · a- 
ſeribe any property to any thing that nei- . 
ther obſervation nor experience nach ever 3 


* to belong to . 


No 1138 of matter rand motion, 


or any of their affections, can be made to 


think as that immaterial ſubſtance, in man, 
called Soul, doth: becauſe it is impoſſi- 


ble, in the nature of things, that matter 
and motion, : in themſelves incogitate and 5 


ſenſeleſs, can become cogitate and ſenſible, by 


diviſion and change of place; which is all 


that motion can produce i in any unorganized | 
- ſyſtem of matter, in order to receive or be- 


come a ſpiritual, immaterial, thinking + 
ſence. Divide matter, ad infinitum, ſabtil- 


ized to the higheſt degree, after all, it ſtill 


remains matter; its eſſence it {till preſerves, 


and continues foreign to the capacity of 


| thinking : Bodies may be changed as to their 
form, yet none can be changed i in their 


eſſence ; for the greateſt and firmeſt parts 
in our bodies, are conſtituted of the very 


ſame 


[ 
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ſame matter with that which is ſmalleſt 
or - leaſt firm: for example, the greateſt 


and hardeſt bone is made up and conſiſts of 


the ſame matter with that of the lympha- 
tic veſſels. Air is between eight hundred 
and a thouſand times lighter than water; 
and Mr. Boyle has proved, by experiments, 


that it may be thinned fourteen thouſand 
times more than what it is upon the earths 
ſurface, without heat, and vaſtly more 


with; yet no body, in his ſenſes, ever 


dreamed, that air, in its moſt rarified ſtate, 
differs i in its eſſence from what It is in the 
. | 


„ 
A 


Kant is e of infoite divifion and 
e : there may be ſyſtems of bodies 


of all ſizes, from infinitely ſmall, to infi- 


nitely great; the Stars may be conſidered 8 


as a ſyſtem of bodies infinitely great; and 
Light, a ſyſtem of bodies infinitely ſmall, and 
ho many other ſuch ſyſtems there may be, 


none can tell. Matter may deſcend, ad in - 


finitum, in tenuity and ſubtilety: and a few 


of the firſt ſteps we may go, in this inft- 


. 


. nite progreſſion. I do not mean infinite, in 
the higheſt degree, but indefinite, or infi- . 
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nite, in a relative ſenſe, in regard to a finite 

capacity. The works of God are inſcruta- 

ble to perfection; mercury is grofler- than 

Water, water than air, air than light, light 

than ther 3 and how far further nature 

may go, in deſcending in tenuity, ſubtilety, 
and refining, none can tell. The analogy 
of things, the infinite divifibility, and en- 
creaſe of matter from finite, till it comes 

to infinite, great or ſmall, (relatively ſpeaæ- 

ing) ſhew that Nature never paſſes from po- 
ſitive to negative qualities; till it goes 
through the medium of nothing, or infi- 
nite ſmall of the ſame denomination : it 
never paſſes from motion to reſt, but thro' 
infinitely ſmall motion. So that matter ob= 
"ſerves, or is ſubject to the ſame laws, in all. 
its diviſions, however far it may be a 1 
tized beyond the ken of our ſenſes.” There- 
fore, it is impoſſible to Wer cex how 
thought ſhould ariſe from an organized bo- 
dy, independant of an immaterial ſubſtance. 

_ Hence thought and matter give us an idea of 
"different ſubſtances, and it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that that thinking (Hence, SOUL, is im- 

material, and muſt neceſſarily reſide ſome 
where | in the 80 where the organs of the 

: 5 ſeveral 


0 


or TRE Arn 6 or MAY. 9 


| 'foveral ſenſes terminate; and that fois to 
be in the Senſorum. The large ſize, the 
wonderful texture, great care and ſecurity, 


| the God of nature has employed about the 
Brain, make it highly probable, that it is 
_ deſigned for the nobleſt uſes, the Temple, 


Tabern acle, Or Dwelling-houſe of that im- | 


material Being, that immortal Gueſt, that 


Spark of the Deity, that * Y I Wo be 


FOG Soul of Man. . 


7 Again if the principle of both parts of 
this compound was one, or if the whole 
had but a material or organical principle, 


or if thete was only an external ſpring of 


motion and action; then the whole would 
die, expire, and be extinguiſhed, as ſoon. 
as the functions die, expire and go down. 


But the contrary of this is evident, from 
the latent principle of animation remain- 


ing, after all the ſenſible ſigns and func- 


tions of life ceaſe. For life and animation 
are impoſſible and a contradiction to mere 
mechaniſm, that is, to matter acted by the 
determinate laws of motion, and in propor- 


i tion to the ſurfaces of bodies. Indeed the 
elt. moving, ſelf-aQtive, and living princi- 3 


1 
” 


- 92 r 
+." 


—— — 
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. 


ple concurs with, and homologiſes to me- 
chaniſm, in the animal functions, and ope- 
rations; which take place according to its 
on laws. Mechaniſm is actuated by ani- 
. mated, living bodies, or ſpiritual ſubſtances; | 
and this ſelf-moving, ſelf- acting principle, 
cannot act harmoniouſly, or according to 
the intended uſes, and purpoſes, upon an 
unfit, unfiniſhed, or unorganiſed body, as 
afterwards I ſhall have e to 1 k 
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Te ; appears to me; fays Dr. White, ( (Who 


has been accuſed of materialiſm, and indeed 
I cannot vindicate his doctrine from theſe 
unhappy conclufions, though I verily be- 
lieve he did not ſee them) unphiloſophical, | 
to attribute active powers to what, how- 
.ever modified, or arranged, is yet no more 
than a ſyſtem of matter. Matter cannot 

of itſelf, by any modification of its parts, 

be rendered capable of ſenſation, generating 
motion, or thinking. Matter, as far as we 
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are able to judge of it, by all its known 
properties, appears to be incapable either of 
fenfation, or thought: and the whole phe- _ 
omena of the mere material world eviqent- 

5  ſhew that it acts invariably, according to 
„ „ ; certain 
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certain laws preſeribed to it, add without 


any feelin 2, inclination or choice of its own: 


nor is there any thing more reſembling will, 


ſelf- determination, or real active power in 


the moſt refined, and ſubtile parts of mat - 
ter, than in the groſſeſt, and moſt fluggiſh. 
The body only is a covering, armor and 


defence to. the foul. When the eye is in 


danger, the foul ſhuts the eye-lid ; when 


85 the head, or other part is in danger, the 


ſoul raiſes the hand in its defence; and of 
this body the ſoul has as great care, as, man 


has of the houſe, in which he dwells. In an- 


other place the Doctor ſays, Matter, of it- 


felf unactuate by any higher principle, is 
equally as incapable. of ſenſe or perception, 


| pleaſure or pain, as it is of ſelf. motion. 


Fire is as incapable of thought or refleQion,” 


as water or earth: and it is impoſſible, 


that ſelf-motion, ſenſe, or reaſon. can poſſi- 


bly reſult. from the figure, connexion, ſitua- 
tion or arrangement of the various parts of 


the body.—From theſe two quotations it is 


evident the Doctor did not believe the ma- 


teriality of the ſoul: yet the concluſion, 
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_ vital mation, is the diviſibility of the foul,” 
: ent its nn, e 


Dr. a in his Pata of the 
Amn Underſtanding, fays, p. 165, The 
& queſtion ſo much debated, and ſo tediouſly 
_ purſued by ſome, Whether God by his Al- 
* mighty power can ſuperad to our idea of 
* Matter à faculty of thinking ? is ſhame- 
3 fully trifling and frivolous, unbecoming 
 « men of common ſenſe, but much more 
« philoſophers and metaphy ſicians. The 
e very queſtion ſuppoſes that matter hath 
* nothing of thinking in its own nature, 
«and this is readily owned by them; be- 
* cauſe of the plain conſequence ; that of 
te thinking was natural to matter, then 
ce every particle and. every ſyſtem of it 
« would think: ſo that the queſtion can 
© have no more meaning in it than this, 
t Whether God can alter the very nature 
ec of matter, ſo that it ſhall be matter and 
e not matter at the ſame time? Whether 
© he can make the fame, thing to be a 
e thinking and unthinking being at the 
C ſame time ? To make the queſtion ſenſe, 
& it muſt be, Whether od created matter. 
* with 
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with an- aptitude and capacity to think, 
in a particular texture and combination | 
of its particles into any ſyſtem whatfo= - 


ever, or by the addition of any particular 
motion added. to. it? But if ſo, then 


thinking would be a primary, efential 


quality of matter, whenever it ſubfiſted 


under. that particular requiſite diſpoſition 
or motion of parts; and then again, do 
but change this diſpoſition of its parts, 
and put them into another motion and 


* fituation, which are things merely acci- 


dental to it, then it loſes that eſſential 


quality of thinking. And thus the fame | 
faculty ſhall be eſſential and not effential, 
1 accidental and not accidental to the ſame 
thing. So that now the doubt is neceſ- 
ſarily refolved into the firſt ſenſeleſs queſ- 


tion again, Whether Almighty power 


cannot ſuperad to matter an eſſential qua- 


lity which js unnatural to it? If men 


* ſhould give themſelves to ſtarting ſach 


queſtions about every thing in' nature 


and religion, whether Almighty power 
cannot alter every thing from what it 
is, and make it ſomething; elſe, what 
; "_ would * make of a. = 


and 


© r 8 
« and divinity? The true queſtion i is what 
% Almighty power Bath done, and not 
« what it can do? Sure they muſt be very 
& zealous for the materiality of the ſoul 


ho raiſe a queſtion, whether God may 


not interpoſe his Almighty power to work 
<« againſt nature and alter the general laws, 
3 properties and courſe of it in eyery man 
e that is born?“ Another learned gentle- 
man ſays · the moſt obvious idea we have 
« of matter, is an extended impenetrable ſolid 
* « ſubſtance uncapable of moving ſelf, or of 
ie being moved, but by the agency and im 
© preſſion of ſome ſuperior external active cauſe.” 
From whence it will undoubtedly follow, 


t that mere matter, however modified, ex- 


& alted or purified, will be as incapable of 
te {elf motion, as it was in its loweſt ſtate 
of denſity or depreſſion; and conſe- 

FE quently cannot by any power, be tranſ- 
*< muted or ſublimated into a living ſel f- 
ee moving ſubſtance. Matter indeed is ſuſ- 


* ceptible of motion or capable of being | 
e moved, but the motion itſelf muſt pro- 


© ceed from ſomething diſtin& from and 


e ſuperior to matter: For the omnipotent 


12 , if we may ſo ſay, cannot make 
$7 „ | : | En! 66 matter 
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4 matter think, becauſe it deſtroys its eſ- 

« ſence and changes the eſſential properties 
« of it ; and omnipotence itſelf cannot pro- 
b duce impoſlibilities, cannot effect con- 
ee tradictions, cannot make the ſame thing 
« to be and not to be at the ſame time: 
cc cannot make a ſubſtance, which, as ſo- 
« lidly extended, muſt refiſt all change of 
4 ſtate, become life, ſenſe, and ſpontane- 
ce ous motion; for that is directly affirm- 
ing, that Hs ſame portion of matter, 
« which is unactive, dull and dead, may 
be, at the ſame time, living, ſenſible and 
c ſpontaneouſly moving. Therefore what- 
« ſoever begins motion, where it was not, 
<« and ſtops it, where it was, that effects a 
< change from reſt to motion, and from 
motion to reſt, and that arbitrarily can 
never be matter, whoſe eſſential property | 
« iS an indifference to motion or reſt.” | 


Ani the — of anion and Geo- 
metry joined to the afliſtance of mere me- 

_ chaniſm, that is, foreign impreſſed motions, 
according to certain laws, and in propor- 
tion only to the ſurfaces of bodies, may 


"7 and do account for the appearances * 
Bd: | 2 - 
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vegitation, but can never ne for ants. 
mal life, in the loweſt inſect, . 


Por ths baſſes of bens ads ars wins 
ated, by a principle of the like kind, with 
that placed in man, but inferior with re- 
gard to the degrees of reaſon and intelli- 
gence which it poſſeſſes. In the more per- 
fect brutes, this principle is plainly intelli- 
gent, as well as ſentient; and their actions 
evidently ſhew them to be endowed, not 
only with a ſtrong memory, but with res 
fledtion and fore 1 . 18 morgan 15 . 


f 8 


Avi is cally mogteatal to FRY that there 

are any to be found, that can ſeriouſſy be- 
lieve, that theſe are machines formed in- 
=_ tirely of matter, and, as it were, ſo many 
1 curious pieces of clock- work, wound up 
a and ſet a going; and that the actions of 
= the moſt perfect brutes, are the reſult of 
1 7 mere mechan | iſm. In the inferior orders of - 

brutes, the appearances of reaſon, and re- 
flection, are more obſcure ; and in the lows _ 
eſt ſpecies of animals, there are no marks 
of intelligence ; nor do we obſerve them 
to differ * . NY than = : 
| : _ 


—— 8 — 
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they are endued with ſome degree of ſenſa- 
tion and ſelfmotion. But in all brutes, 


even in the very loweſt kind of them, 


there is evidently a ſentien t principle. But 
the ſoul of man enjoys all the powers 
and faculties, belonging to the ſouls of 
inferior creatures, and has reaſon, in a 
much higher degree, ſuperadded to theſe 


powers. So that the ſoul of man differs 


from that of a brute, viewed in one light, 
as the fineſt, moſt perfect and completely 
adjuſted and proportioned machine, to a 


elumſy, ill- contrived, ill- proportioned one. 
But the grand and fundamental difference, 


that diſtinguiſhes the ſoul of man, from 
that of a brute, is the divine influence, the 

operation of the Holy Ghoſt, the principle 
of immortality, whereby we cry Abba Fa- 
then; whereby we become heirs of God 


and joint heirs with Chriſt, whereby we are 
intitled to the kingdom of heaven. This 
diſtinguiſhing principle is, what Adam re- 


ceived, when God breathed into his no- 
fſtrils the breath of life; which would have 


preſerved his foul to all eternity; if the 


Almighty had not immediately interpoſed 
to annihilate it. But more of this after- | 
CP 
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13 or THE NATURE OF MAN. 
wards, when I come to conſider the three 
diſtinct lives of man. | 


i ; 


God Anighty, as I obſerved 3 can 


conſtitute a new kind of matter, diſtinct 


from all other kinds of matter; and to it 
ſuperad the faculties, we diſcover our ſouls 
to be poſſcſſed with. But then, theſe fa- 


culties are not in matter, but ſuperaded to 
matter. And if God Almighty makes mat- 
ter to think, yet tis impoſſible, in the pre- 


ſent ſtate of things, he ſhould oblige us 
to believe it. Becauſe it is gor tradictory to 

all the ideas, he has given us of matter. - 
The idea all mankind have of matter, i is, 
that it is a lifeleſs, extended, unactive, 

paſſive principle ; and the idea they, at the 
ſame time, have of the thinking principle 


within, is, that of an active, living, unex- 


tended principle. So that, theſe two are 
directly oppoſite, and as plainly inconſiſtent, 


as light and darkneſs. Iiſt. We move and 
reaſon from ourſelves, which plainly im- 


plies the power of motion within ourſelves ; 


but this is a power abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with the paſſive, inert nature of matter; 


called vis inertiæ. T herefore, as long as 


our 
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our firſt idea of matter includes i in it a paſ- 
five inert nature; it includes allo an utter 
mne of bought. 


| i freedom and liberty to act, or 
ceaſe from action, to apply ourſelves to 


contrary motions, and purpoſes, is a clear 


argument againſt the materiality of the ſoul. 
For all matter, as far as can be perceived, 


by the moſt diſoerning, and curious ob- 


ſervers of nature, is acted by certain, fixed, 
and invariable laws of motion: and there- 
fore, it is utterly unintelligible, abſurd and 
contradictory, to ſay, that a neceſſary paſ- 


five principle, tied down to known neceſſary 


laws, can be the ſource of that freedom 
and ſpontaniety, we feel in ourſelves. Hence 
we are brought to aſſert, that contradictory 
and inconſiſtent properties, may ſubſiſt, in 
the fame ſubject, activity and inertneſs, 
freedom and neceſſity. | 


2dly, Is is evident, that the affections of 


matter, are inſeparable from figure and 
extenſion. Nor can we conceive it poſſi- 


ble, even for the Almighty, to ſuperad any 


| new property of matter, that i is not neceſ- 


oo farily 
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Grily connected to theſe two; that is, ta 
create mattef, without figure and exten- 
ſion. Therefore, if thought and its modes 
be ſuperaded to matter, they muſt be figu- 
red and extended. But I appeal to expe- 
rience, and the obſervation of all mankind, 
whether they are ſo or not. Hence we 
run ourſelves upon the abſurdity of ſaying, 
that, tho all the properties of bodies are 
inſeparable from figure and extenſion; yet, 
the ſoul is a body, with properties, that 
have no relation to, and are e n F 
of figure and extention, {220008 + 
| idly, If thinks be any ſuch thing, as a 
thinking ſyſtem of matter, 1 believe it will 
bo allowed, that it 1s what we carry about 
But, I think; it is evident, that this 
body: of ours, neither thinks in the whole 
nor in its parts; for conſciouſneſs and re- 
flection are eſſential to thought. Therefore, 
if this body thought, it muſt neceſſarily be 
conſcious to itſelf, that it did think; where- 
as it is ſo far otherwiſe, that we are con- 

ſcious to ourſelves, and convinced that it 
doth not think. Hence we are forced to 
conclude, that there may be ſuch a thing, 
| it 
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as a thinking ſyſtem, devoid of conſciouſ- 
neſs, and reflection; that is, a thinking 955 
tem that cannot think. 10 


5 Laſtly, I believe-it will be allowed, that 

our ideas or thoughts are immaterial, that 
is, are not bodily ſubſtances, Who ever 
thought there was any thing corporeal, in 
a judgement, a doubt, &c ? If our thoughts 
are corporeal, where could they be lodged? 
how infinitely complicated and extended 
muſt that material Soul be, . able to 
contain thoſe immenſe volumes of learning, 
which ſome men have treaſured up, in their 
Souls? If, therefore, our ideas be immate- 
rial, as moſt certainly they are, then let any 
man tell, if he can, or eyen imagine, how 
they can ariſe from a material er or be 
e in it. 


F rom all theſe e an nd of 
them in particular, tis clearly evident, that 
this thinking principle within us, called 
SOUL, is immaterial, that is, not body, But 
if immaterial, then indiviſible, for diviſfibi- 
lity is an affection of matter. And if indi- 
| mils,” then it is one uncompounded eſ- 
ſence: 


- - 
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ſence. Then it is incapable of any injury 
from without; that is, cannot be burned, 
bruiſed, pierced, or torn aſunder ; for all 
theſe imply parts and diviſibility. Nor can 
it ſuffer, from the fermentation, and con- 
flict of jarring principles within, for that 
too would imply a compoſition. And if it 
is liable, neither to injury from within, nor 
from without, it is immortal, capable only 
of being deſtroyed or annihilated, eg Wal 
err . alone. 


See Nu. 1 be ready to obivevs; 
chat, as J affirm the bodies of Brute Ani- 
mals to be actuated by a principle of the 
like kind, with that placed in Man; there- 
fore the Souls of Brutes muſt live for ever : 
and indeed it is a very neceſſary inference, 
and what is my real opinion. For an im- 
material ſubſtance is not ſubje& to the laws 
of mortality; and periſhes only by the im- 
mediate annihilating hand of its Maker, the 
Almighty God, the Lord Jehova, 


This is not a new doctrine, though to 
many it may appear to be ſo. Some of the 
* me! Primitive F athers, i in the early | 
ages 
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ages of the church, thought ſo ; and ſome 
of the gentile Philoſophers were of the 
| fame mind. How God will diſpoſe of the 
ſouls of brutes, after death, is not revealed 


to us; conſequently. we are entirely igno- 


rant of it, as we know nothing of any life, 
but what is revealed to us. Perhaps God 
Almighty will annihilate them; and per- 
haps he will ſuffer them to follow their 
own nature, and live for ever. This I 
know, that the Almighty hath appointed 
certain laws to bodies, which he never 
ſeems to violate, by an uncommon or ſuper- 
natural influence, except for ſome very 
great purpoſe. Some quote Eccleſiaſtes, | 
ch. iii. v. 21, Who knoweth the ſpirit 

© of man that goeth upward, and the ſpirit | 
* of beaſt that goeth downward to the 


 * earth?” to prove that beaſts periſh after 


death. The text, indeed, makes a diſtinc- 
tion, between the ſoul of a man, and that 
of a beaſt; and plainly declares, that they 
go to ſeperate places; but, I think, it does 
not declare, that the ſoul of a brute pe- 
riſheth, any more than that of a man. But 
what places of abode are allotted to them, 
or 
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or a is more than 1 or aby n mere man 


can tell. 


511 88 with more zeal chan fea- 
ſon, have been very ſolicitous, to prove, 
that brutes have no ſoul, thinking that the 
contrary. opinion derogates from the dig- 
nity of man. But when the creation was 


finiſhed, God ſaw that all was good 3 there - 


fore, I think, it is no reproach to an arch- 


angel, to ſay, that God made a worm as 


well as him. Thoſe zealous divines, that 
contend for the materiality of brutes, are 
reduced to ſuch abſurdities, which would 
make a modeſt man bluſh ; but that is an 
affection of matter which one part of their 
bodies, viz, the face, is little accuſtomed to. 
This I think; that if the Parſon gets his old 

gray mare to ride upon, in the other world, 
ſhe ſhould, for his contemptible opinion of 

her, in this life, throw him into the dirt; 
where I ſhould take the liberty to leave 


him, and proceed to my next conſideration; 


but this ſubje& is ſo pleaſing and enter- | 
taing, that, for all the baſte I am in, I hall 


ſtop a little here, and briefly confider the 


7 nature of brutes. 


CHAP. 
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and offices, for which they were intended 
by their Creator. Some of them diſcover 


almoſt more reaſon and underſtanding, than 


ſome, that carry about the human form. 


Upon this principle, we treat our domeſtic 
animals; we correct them, when they do 


amiſs, and careſs them, when they do keg 


They ar are „ Galble of pain and pleaſure 3 


which they diſcover, by geſtures, looks and 


ſounds; and are endued with every per- 
fection, that their rank, in the ſcale of be- 
ings. required. What abſurdity or hereſy 
then is there in ſuppoſing, that the ſame. 


Infinite Power, that could form the body of 


the moſt minute inſect, with ſuch exquiſite 
proportion. and beauty, could, at the ſame 
„„ | time, 


N 1 no doubt Brutes have; 
of ſuch a kind and degree, as is ſuf- | 

FH at.leaſt, for their ſtate and rank in 

the univerſal ſyſtem, and the ſeyeral duties 
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time, with the ſame eaſe, provide a proper 


inhabitant, to animate and goyern it, and 
"anſwer all the purpoſes of its creation? Ils 


it impoſſible ? Does revelation forbid it? 
I am ſure that tis ſo far from it, that the 


ſcriptures plainly declare the contrary. And 


it will appear, upon the ſtricteſt and cloſeſt 
enquiry we can make, into all the brute 


creation, that they act by ſome principle, 


equivalent or analogous, to what we call 
underfianding in ourſelves. If then, by the 
ſtrength of their underſtanding, they think, 


reaſon, project, contrive and perform the : | 
offices, within their proper ſphere, in a juſt 


and due proportion, to what we do in ours; 


they muſt be allowed to have forne imma- 
terial 


principle within them. For the fame 
uniform effect muſt be produced by the 


ſame uniform cauſe in both ; and what is 
* terrible 8 al this? 2 


As beaſts Keve _onidecfiabding, % oy” 


have a language, or method of communi- 


eating their knowledge, advice and affiſt- 


ance to each other. If they could not un- 
derſtand or be underſtood by each other, 


bey could neither Sire nor receive any 


Senn | 5 
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comfort, aſſiſtance, or help from ſociety ; 


- 


and without ſuch a communication, it 
would be abſolutely impoſſible for ſuch 2 


ſociety to ſabſiſt. In a word, no more com- 


munication, no more ſociety, It is im- 
_ poſſible that the turtle, that is fond of his 


mate, ſhould. be at a loſs for proper ex- 
preſſions to diſcover the tenderneſs, the 
Jjealouſy, the anger, the fears, he entertains 
for her; in the ſeveral incidents of life, that 


muſt ariſe betwixt the moſt loving couple,. 


in the courſe of a long cohabitation. He 
mult ſcold her, when ſhe plays the coquet ; 


he maſt bully the ſparks, that make at- 
. tempts upon her virtue; he muſt be 2 ; 


. to underſtand, when the calls to him, &c. 
Enter into a wood, where there are 2 par- 
cel of jays, the firſt that ſees you, gives 


the alarm to the whole company. Let a 


cat ſhew herſelf in a garden, the very firſt 
{ſparrow or -{wallow, that perceives her, 
warns all his companions. Many thouſand 


examples might be produced to prove that 
brutes have a power of exprefling their 


ideas, and ſentiments, to each other. Is it 
not offering violence to reaſon, nature, and 


common ſenſe ? 1s it. not making a mock 8 
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of God's creatures? to ſay that they are 
either animated by evil ſpirits, or that they 
are mere machines. Sure I am the ſcrip- 
tures, and moſt ancient philoſophy, treat 
this ſubject in a very different manner. 
Moſes declares that they have living ſouls, 
| Sen. i. 29, 30. On this aceount it is, that 
the ſeriptures every where repreſent them, 
as objects of divine care and compaſſion ; 
as depending upon him for the ſupport and 
ſuſtenance of that life, which he has given 
them. Job, xxxiii. 41. Pſal. civ. cxlvii. 
ver. 9. Mat. vi. 26. Man, in his ſtate of 
| Innocence and glory, ſtood in the place of 
God, to the world below him, cloathed 
IF with all the beauties and bleſſings of para- 
1 diſe. Thro' him were derived all the bleſs= + 
es, of that happy fate, to all the diffe- S 
FAC rent ſpecies, tribes and families of the ani- 
1 mal creation. But man, by his fall, for- 
feiited both for himſelf, and them, all the 
bdbleſſed privileges of paradiſe; and upon the 
| tranſgreſſion, an univerſal ſentence of con- 
= demnation went out againſt the whole ſy{- 
tem. The whole univerſe ſuffered, in every | 
article of its nature; in ſuch a manner, as 
one would think nothing, but ſome univer- 
. ſal 
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fal; guilt, and entire corruption and degene- 
racy, come Py. deſerve ſuch a | Judg- 


FS ment. 


But whit wel by his fall, had inter- 
rupted all the ſources and channels of di- 
vine communications; he had no bleſſing 
to receive, therefore none to beſtow. No 
wonder therefore that the whole ſyſtem of 
creatures below him, who were his ſubjects, 

domeſtics, and dependants, are deeply affect 
ed by his fall; and ſhare in his puniſh- 
ments. The whole ſyſtem of the viſible. 
creation ſympathizes, and ſuffers with their 
rebellious Lord ; ſo the Epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans tells, chap. viii. 


2 | The fate of the Brute Creation, there- 
fore, has, ever ſince the fall of Man, been 
very different from what it was at firſt. They 
are guiltleſs of our tranſgreſſions, and ſhould + 
be the unhappy objects of our care and com- 
paſſion. And it is a breach of natural juftice, 

on indication of a cruel and unnatural tem- 
per, to abuſe and oppreſs them; to increaſe 
their miſeries; aggravate the ſufferings 
of theſe innocent and n creatures * 


1 and. 
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and to add, by our barbarity, to the weight 
of the bondage, to which they are made 


ſubject, by our diſobedience. The ſcrip= 


tures declare it' a mark of our duty to be 
merciful to the cattle. Proverbs xii. 10. 
And God himſelf guards againſt the cruel 
oppreſſion of cattle, by the Sabbath days 


reſt, Exod. xxiii. 12. and in the 4th and' 


5th verſes mentions particular acts of mer- 
cy, that he requires us to perform to them. 


And our bleſſed Lord mentions it as an = -. 


of. humanity and natural juſtice, Matt. xii. ' 
10. Luke xiv. 5. And God makes a par- 
ticular law in favour of the ox that treadeth 
out the corn. The King of Nineveh, upon 
the prophet Jonah's denunciation - of de- 
ſtruction upon it, proclaimed a faſt of three 
days, for the cattle as well as the people: 
and God declares his compaſſion for the 
cattle, as well as for the people. 


But it the Guls of brutes are immaterial, 
as I ſaid before, then the unavoidable con- 
ſequence is, they muſt be immortal; which 
indeed to ſome will have the appearance 

of philoſophical hereſy. But let the ap- 
pearance be what it will, no truth ſhould 


be Kifled for fear of conſequences (which 
is too much the caſe with thoſe that would 
be thought the guardians and tutelar an- 


gels of true religion; but their faſt ant 


looſe game let them anſwer for to God, 
and juſtify it, if they can.) 1 dare pro- 
nounce the ſouls of brutes immortal, from 
{cripture, evidence, reaſon, and argument. 
Pray will you be pleaſed to tell me, what 
you think was their original ſtate and con- | 
3 en eee when all the works af 
were pronounced very good ? Were 

| 2 mortal then ? Could any creature be 
mortal, before death came into the world ? 
But death was the conſequence of tranſ- 
greſſion, Rom. v. 12, Tf death then was 
the conſequence of fin, tis abſard to ſup- 


| Poſe that the effect ould precede the cauſe ; | 


chat the execution ſhould both anticipate 
| the ſentence ef condemnation, and the tran{- 
Fgreſſion. Therefore we are led to believe, 
| that, in the intention of their Creator, by 
their original frame, and their relation to 
the univerſal ſyſtem, they were to be par- 
takers of that bliſs and immortality, which 
was the privilege of the whole creation. 
Till man, by his difobedience, forfeited it 
”— EE 
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for himſelf, and in conſequence for them. 
Infinite wiſdom created nothing in vain. 
In the infinite variety of creatures, there 
was none either ſuperfluous or uſeleſs.— 
Did not God Almighty intend, even the 
minuteſt portion of the creation, to be a 
monument of his infinite wiſdom and good - 
neſs; by contributing to the beauty, order, 
and harmony of the whole? then the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies was neceſſary to per- 
petuate the harmony of the whole. What 
probable. or poſſible reaſons then can be aſ- 
ſigned, for the deſtruction of the indivi- 
duals? God's mercies are over all his works. 
He made them all to be happy, as exqui- 
ſitely happy, as infinite goodneſs, wiſdom 
and power could make them ; and their 
rank and ſtate in nature was capable of re- 
ceiving. And it is not owing to any muta- | 
| bility in the counſels of God, to any fault 
of their own, that they have loſt any de- 
gree, of that happineſs, they were created 
to enjoy. But it is the fatal and neceſſary 
conſequence of the relation, they ſtood 
in, to their unhappy rebellious Lord ; and 
| the dreadful confuſion his diſobedience has 
brought upon the * vilible creation. 
Can 
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Can we think that infinite merey, who | 
made them to be happy, in the primary in- 
tention of their nature, could deprive them 
of that happineſs, by an utter extinction of 
their being! ? To build up and pull down, 
to create in order to deſtroy, to do and 
undo, without any apparent neceſſity, is a 
reflection upon common ſenſe. And ſhall” 
we dare to accuſe infinite wiſdom, good- 
neſs and power, of an infirmity, which a 
man of common ſenſe would bluſh to be 
guilty of? If we were the owners and cre- 
ators of theſe animals, would we not be 
anxious to preſerve them? And can we 
have more regard for our own works, than 
God has for his? If then we would not 
wantonly torment and deſtroy any of God's 
creatures; neither will he put an end to the | 
being of any creature, whom he hath cre- | 
ated, ed of eternal r Nr | 


Some fay, their lives v were deſigned to be 
temporary and ſhort. But pray Who told 
any body ſo ? where did they learn this phi- 

loſophy ? what reaſon or religion taught this 

Fg doctrine ? ſure I am it is a contradiction to 

5 boch. The wiſe Preacher, and the royal 
Ts . n 
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Pſalmiſt, teach us other Philoſophy, Ec- 
cles. f ili. 14. Pſal. 104. | 


If therefore all the i of God are the 
effect of infinite wiſdom, If every, even 
the meanneſt, the ſmalleſt, the moſt con- 
temptible creature, was formed and eſtabliſh. 
ed in its proper rank and order, by the uner- 
ring counſel and wiſdom of the Almighty. 
Is it not a bold preſumption to impute to 
that wiſdom unwortby and contradictory 
counſels, inconſtancy and mutability? But 

the Pſalmiſt fays, that the original purpoſes; 
of God, in their creation, ſhall ſtand for ever; | 
and ever. And whatſoever changes, and. 
revolutions, they; may undergo; yet they 
ſhall in due time appear again, in their 
” oper place and.onder 5 Pal. civ. 30. 


5 If they were intended not. ks to. fl | 
up the ſeveral ranks and orders, they ſtand 
in, in the univerſal ſcale of beings; and 
compleat the harmony, of the univerſe; 
but alſo te have their ſhare in the ge- 
neral bleſs, and ſuch a degree and portion 
of. happineſs; as they were capable of en- 
joying. Will any one ſay, that it would be 
; Bo. puniſhment to them to be totally de- 
prived 
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pfrived of that happineſs, by an extinction | 
of their being. You need not tell me, 


God may do this or that, by his almighty 


power, without injuſtice ; and as he cre- 8 
ated, ſo he may deſtroy. This is weak, 


foolith, and ignorant arguing. God's works 
are founded upon the immutable principles 


of infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, and truth. 
Jam. v.17. Heb. xiii. 8. Therefore the om- 

nipotent and otnniſcient creator, who, from 
eternity, faw through all the poſſibilities of 


being, could not ſee reaſon for creating, at 


the works of his own hands. 


7 | 


At the effes of infinite wifdo 


ſome purpoſe; or they were not. They con- 
tributed ſomething, to the beauty and har- 


mony of the whole; or they did not. They 
were either uſeful and neceffary, in their ſe- 
veral ranks and orders; or ſuperfluous and 


uſeleſs.” If you fay, they were made for 


ſome end, to anſwer ſome purpoſe: that 


they contributed to the beauty and harmo- 


ny of the whole; it will neceſſarily follow, WY 
that they do ſo fill, Unleſs you will ven 
ture t to fay, that the — is altered; that . 


one time, and deſtroying at another dme, 


: S 
deligned to anſwer ſome end, to ſerve 
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what was once neceſſary is not ſo now: 
which. is abſurd and blaſphemous. It there- 
fore follows; that, whatever uſes and pur- 


poſes were intended in their creation; can 
only be ſupplied and anſwered, by ſtill 
preſerving them in being. If you ſay, 


they were not the effects of infinite wiſ- 
dom; that they were not made to ſerve any 
end, or anſwer any purpoſe; that they con- 
tributed nothing to the harmony of the 
ſyſtem; is not this both blaſphemy and 
nonſenſe? If, therefore, the poor brutes, 
have no ſin to anſwer for; and would 
never have known either pain or. ſorrow, : 


| ſuffering or death; had our firſt parents 
. continued as innocent as they. What then 
ſhould. hinder their continuance in being, 

| after the diſſolution of their bodies? Why 


may not the immaterial form be diſpoſed 


of, in its proper ſtate; waiting for the time 


of the reſtitution of all things, Acts iii. 
21. when the whole ſuffering creation ſhall 5 
be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, into the glorious liberty of the ſons 
of God. Rom. viii. 21. Wo | 


1 are at a : loſs, how to diſpoſe, of 


them after death: but we need give our- 
5 ſelves 
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ſelves no trouble and uneaſineſs about that. 
God Almighty, that made them, will find 
out a place for them. Neither need we be 
atraid; leſt there ſhould not be room in the 
creation to hold them. Let us truſt God 
— that, and not trouble our heads about 
What is it to us to know, how they 
will be diſpoſed of; after the diffolution of 
their bodies? Cannot infinite power, which 
formed them; without our advice and afliſt< 
ance, diſpoſe of them in the ſame manner? 
What would have become of the numerous 
deſcendants of the ſeveral ſpecies of beings; 
if Adam had not finned ; and if death had 
not entered into the world? Can we ſuppoſe, 
that he, who made them to increaſe 'ahd 
multiply; had not made a proper proviſion 
for their reception? And will not the ſame 
wiſdom and power, think you, continue 
the ſame proviſion for them ſtill? When 
we obſerve. ſuch a wonderful gradation of 
beauty, form, perfection and proportion, 
in the ſeveral parts of matter; through the 
animal, vegitable and mineral kingdoms; 
through all the ſpecies of foſſils, plants and 
animals, up to the human body: it muſt 
appear to a rational and attentive mind, to 
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be a wide and unnatural chaſm in the na- 
ture of things; if there were nothing be- 
| tween dead matter, and the human ſoul. 
Let us not then embarraſs ourſelves, with 
doubts and enquiries ; about the purpoſes 
and counſels of infinite wiſdom, in the cre- 
ation of ſuch a wonderful and beautiful va- 
riety. But let us ſatisfy ourſelves, that, as 
nothing leſs than infinite power could pro- 
duce the leaſt and moſt contemptible erea · 
ture into being; ſo nothing leſs than infi- 
_ Nite wiſdom has formed and directed them, 
to anſwer the ſeveral purpoſes of their cre- 
ation ; and fill their different ranks and ſtates 
in the ſcale of beings. And that the ſame 
infinite wiſdom will not fail to diſpoſe of 
them hereafter, in the moſt-proper manner; 
to. anſwer the Weng en of theie 
maeien, 55 Cer 


\% 


The wonderful gradation, in the ſcale of 
beings, is not only the object of daily ex- 
perience and admiration; but alſo a noble 
key, / to open to us the more remote and 


inviſible ſcenes of nature and providence ; 

and to raiſe, upan the foundation of a juſt 

and * analogy, a rational — 
ture, 
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ture, little inferior, in evidence and ſtrength, 


t a mathematical @emanfiration; 80 


As we obſerve, In all parts of the crea” 


tion, a gradual connection of one with an- 


other, without any great or diſcernable 
gapes between; for the great variety of 
things, we ſee in the world, are all ſo cloſely 
linked together, that it is not eaſy to diſ- 
cover the bounds: between them; ſo we' 
have all the: reaſon; imaginable to believe, 


that, by ſuch gentle ſteps; and impercepti- 
ble degrees, beings aſcend, in the univerſal 


ſyſtem, from the loweſt, to the higheſt 


point of perfection. The difference be- 


tween man and man is inconceivably great. 
There are ſome that have very little, beſides 
their: ſhape, to diſtinguiſh' them from 


brutes; and one would be almoſt tempted 


to think them of a different ſpecies. For 


there is almoſt as great a difference, among 


individuals of tlie ſame ſpecies; as between | 


| two out of different ſpecies. 


That there ſhall be an univerſal reſtitution. 
of all, that fell by Adam's tranſgreſſion; when 


all that was loſt in the firſt Adam ſhall be 
renewed in the ſecond, That there ſhall be 
A new | 
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A new heaven, and a new carth; which" ſhall- 


be the habitation of righteouſneſs; God hath: | 
abundantly and plainly promiſed, by the 


mouth of all his holy Prophets ; fince the 


world began. Acts iu. 19, 20, 21. Ifa. Ixv. 
* r 22. —2 We iii. 13.— -1 Cor. 


„ > 
+ 
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be reſtored to its primitive perfection; if 
there ſhall be a renovation of the face of 
the earth; there muſt, of conſequence, be 
a tenovation of all the ſeminal powers of 
all the various productions of fruits, flowers, 
animals, and all the different inhabitants of 
the ſeveral regions of nature; all the diſ- 
cord of elements, all the malignity of the 
cCteatures, ſhall entirely ceaſe and be done 
away. All nature ſhall put off the corrupß- 
tion, defagmity, darkneſs and confuſion of 
its preſent ſtate; and be reſtored to the pu- ; 
rity, ſplendor and beauty of their firſt ere- 


ation. As the whole ſyſtem of nature, 


: every part of the vegitable and animal world, 


were partakers of the original happineſs; lo. 


they ſhall, with man, in due time, recover 


4 * loſt happineſs; __ return to their pri- 
. ĩͤv c 


— 
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rfection. The certainty of this 


grand event is evident from many places of 


Scripture, as Rom. viii. 19, 20, 21, 22. 


Then If. xi. 6, 7, 8, 9, ſhall be fulfilled, 
& Ixv. 25. And the Prophet Hoſea fore- 
Is the fame, ch. ii. 18. I confeſs 


this opens to us ſuch a new ſcene of won- 
der and love; which will be the ſubject of 
adtniration to all eternity; that I could not 
it ſooner., However, now I ſhall 
r the nature, manner and 
the dependance, in 
the Soul and 
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en ut 
or THE NATURE, MANNER, AND con- 
SEQUENCES or THE DEPENDANCE, In- 


"TAUBBERs AND CONNECTION OF THE 
SOUL AND BODY::-- 


— 


- his 3 * the two 
HE diſtin& ſubſtances, ſoul and. body, 
; ſo cloſely together ; that nothing but death 


MM 1 ment of ſenſation; is a ſubtile medium, or 
3 | animal zther, contained in the nerves. We 
| perceive every nerve of the body is affected 
with a ſenſe of feeling, and they alone; 
u hich is evident, by cutting or dividing a 
nerve. Immediately the part of the body, 
where it goes, loſes all ſenſation; ; though 
_ the blood and fluids circulate as before. 
And as theſe nerves are diſperſed over all 
—_  - the body; ſo every part of the body, we 
3 can touch, has a ſenſe of feeling, called 
LE” ? en which the nerves, if ſo and ſo 
ma dulated, carry to the foul, by means of 8 
1 . their contained fluid, called ther,” cn, hl 


. 
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can diſſolve the union; and is the inſtru- Bs 
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The greater branches of the nerves are 
forty in number; rx derive theit origin 
from the brain, whoſe fibres make up the 
fibres of four ſenſes, viz. hearing, feng 


1 egling 5 and ſmelling. | Though, properly 
ſpeaking, we have but one ſenſe, which is p 
Feeling. Tunry pair ariſe from the me- 


dulla ſpinalis, &c, and furniſh all the o- 
: ther parts of the body with ſenſation; 


which would be very acute, and affecting, E 
was it not deagdened by a fine carnous pa- - 


renchyma. All objects are let in unto the 
ſoul, by being applied, or coming into con- 
tact with. the nerves; by which, their zther_ 


receives an impulſe : which, by the colli- . 


tion of their machinulæ, they carry to 
the common ſenſorium, ſituated in the 
point, where all the nerves terminate. There 


' the ſoul receives and obſerves the impreflion, => 
and forms the idea; there matter ends, 


and thought begins. But that myſterious 


boundary between the ending of matter, 5 


and beginning of ſoul, who can nn 
W or 6 eee 


Ware ihe x nerves continue ;oftly jk 3 

+ lated; and braced, to the ſtandard of nature, 
: the foul 1 is at caſe. | But if they are faint, 
| G 2 5 wen 
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weary, or any. ways diſconcerted; the ſoul im- 
mediately perceives it, and feels pain. Were 
the corporeal organs infinitely more ſubtile, 
the ſoul's faculties would be infinitely n more 
— * and juſt. 


By means of this connecting medium, : 
the animal #ther, the various impreſſions, 
made on the ſeveral parts of the body, not 
only by external, but internal cauſes, are 
tranſmitted to and perceived by the ſoul, 
When a ſtimulus is applied to the body; it 
obſtructs the due and regular circulation of 
the nervous æther; which regurgitates back 
upon the ſoul, and conveys a perception 
of pain: which, the ſoul having received, 3 
directs a greater flow of the nervous fluid, 
to the affected place; in order to remove 
the offending matter. If the obſtruction 
is great; then, from the nature of obſtruc- 
tion in all fluids, the nervous æther is 
more accumulated in that place. And the 
ſoul, receiving diſagreeable ſenſations from 
that place, adds its influence likewiſe; by 
impelling the nervous fluid more forcibly - 
to that part, in order to remove the im- 
= ner The Oy is, the heart 

K of Contratts | 
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: contralts mote forcibly, and at ſhorter in- 
tervals; the circulation is accelerated "4 


whence an increaſed heat and inflamma- 


tion. If the veſſels, By their convulfive | 


throws, difengage themſelves of the ſtimu- 
lating and offending matter ; then the dam 
is broke down: and the circulating æther, 
before obſtructed, returns to its regular cir- 
culation. Then the ſoul receives no diſ- 


agreeable ſenfations; believes its tabernacle 
in ſafety, and therefore is at eaſe. If the 


obſtructed matter is not entirely removed; 


then the ſenſe of pain remains; in propor- 
tion to the obſtruction. For pain may be 
eaſed, and partly removed, without = 


lodgi ing the offending matter. Thus, a 


pain ariſes from a greater flow, and — 1 
tion of the animal æther, to one particular 


1 


place, than the lawys of circulation admit 
of; ſo the other ſound parts of the body 
are, during that time, proportionably de- 
prived of their due quantity. When you 


put a ſtimulus to another part of the body, 
you then occaſion a pain in that place; and 


conſequentiy a greater flow of animal æther: 
the conſequence is, a derivation from the 


e Arie affected, and a . of the 


inflame 8 


* 


— 
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inflammation ; 3 the veſſels contract lek ** 
ſtrongly, and the circulation is not ſo rapid, | 
nor the heat ſo great; and the pain is di- 
vided, and thereby diminiſhed. As the 
ſoul receives diſagreeable ſenſation, from 
two parts, it bends the nervous fluid equal- 7 
ly. to both. Thus, you ſee, the ſaying Eh 
holds good, divide et impera; whence we. 
may cure one pain, by inflicting another. 
And an obſtruction, inflammation, &c. may 
be removed, by applying a ſtimulus to any 
other part of the body. Therefore, we 
ſee the uſe of bliſters, cataplaſms, &c. in 
curing inflammations, &c. by cauſing a de- 
rivation. They are alſo of great uſe, when 
applied to the inflamed place, in increaſing 
the oſcillatory motion; and thereby aſſiſt- 
ing the veſſels to throw off the offending 
matter, and open the obſtructions. As the 
involuntary motions of the body are con- 
ſtant, uniform, and regular; ſo the ſoul is 


entirely neglectful of them; and leaves 
matter to act by its own ated laws. But 
the neceſſary conſequence of a ſtimulus, 
whether the ſoul adverts to it, or not, is a 
[got flow of the animal æther to the 


* 3 


accuſtomed to them, is unconcerned, and 
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For all fluids collect themſelves, in 
dur quantities about the ps where 
Es current 18 n ; | 


The e My: with in e as | 
46 of all involuntary motions, is to re- 
move every thing; that irritates and diſturbs, 
or hurts the body. For a ſtimulus is an ob- 
- ſtruction of the nervous #ther ; and the 
more it is collected into one place, the more 
Its force is increaſed. Whence thoſe vio- 
lent motions of the nn. in the beginning 
of fevers, ſmall- pox, &c.; when frequently 
the blood, from its being affected by a myaſma, 
acts as a ſtronger ſtimulus than uſual, upon 
the organs. The beſt things may, by ex- 
ceſs, become hurtful : ſo this endeavour to | 
free the body, or any of its parts, from 
what is noxious, is ſometimes fo ſtrong and 
vehement ; as to threaten the cntire deſtruo- | 
tion of the animal fabric. e OF 


1 and W ſtrong a0 0 vio- 
lent motions, ſeem abſolutely to have de- c 
termined the nature of the animal æther, to 
be the moſt quick, active and volatile of all 
ar il fluids. * none elſe is ca- 
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1 of quick and ſtrong n in or- 
der to determine the en obedi · 

ence of the muſcles, to the orders of the 
will. And ſuch ſtrong, violent, and quick 
motions muſt neceſſarily make a great waſte, 
and expence of this animal ther; ſo asto 
require a conſtant ſupply, of ſuch ſine and 

2 ſphere. Soi BH dt FI 45 $2 | 


; — 
» - 


That there may be, in nature, material 
{tems of fluids, of ſeveral degrees of ra- 
2 and ſubtilety, even indefinitely many, | 
appears from the elaſticity, attraction and 
other qualities of the Newtonian etber.: 
which muſt neceſſarily ariſe from another 
more etherial and ſubtile fluid. Or elſe we 
muſt admit elaſticity, artractian, cc Kc. in the | 
particles of the Newtonian. ther, without 
- cauſe: or ſuppoſe theſe qualities innate to 
them; and to have been impreſſed on hem, 
at their firſt creation, by the Almighty. For 
nature never acts, in general, by ſtarts and 
Jumps, or unequal ſtops. W hence we may 
infer, that, as in quantity, there is one 
or more means between the leaſt and the 


. io, in — of all kinds, 
_ there 
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tthere may be intermediates, betereen the 
mete immaterial ſpirit, and groſs mat- 
ter; for the original atoms were of diffe- 
rent ſizes. And this intermediate material, 
and extremely ſubtile ſubſtance, makes the 
cement between the human ſoul and body; 
and is the inſtrument or medium of all its 
actions and functions. But of this infinite- 
ly fine and elaſtic fluid, I am afraid none 
will be able to determine _ ſpecific na- 
e, eee e adn 


* ; » 


That we may e n as r 
as the caſe will admit, the nature and cre- 
ation of this animal æther, we ſhall con- 
ſider the nature and uſe of the ſeveral or- 
gans and veſſels of the body, with their 


cContained fluids. The ſtomach, we know, 


is the firſt veſſel, that receives the food, 
from the mouth. | 'The food is bulky mat= 
ter, more or leſs compacted. This matter, 
being received into the ſtomach, follows. its 


, own nature; and, by the heat of that or- 


gan, ſoon ferments, and thereby. ſtimulates 


the coats of the ſtomach into convulſive = 


contractions; and theſe contractions, with 
the aſſiſtance of the attraction and collition 
„ , 6 - 
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of the particles of food, againſt each other, 
ſoon turn it into a homogenious fluid ſub- 
ſtance, called chy/e, or matter, one degree 
refined, having its groſſer parts ſeparated; 
which, by their ſpecific gravity, deſcend, 
by the pylorus, into the inteſtines, and come 
out; by the Anus, in form of excrements. 
The more ſubtile parts undergo another de- 
gree of refinement, by their own inteſtine _ 
motion, and the action of the guts; and 
are then abſorbed, enter the maſs, and un- 
dergo another degree of refinement ; put on 
another appearance, and are diſtinguiſhed. 
by the name of Seed: which, by tritura- 
tion, has many of its angles rubbed off, 
and gets a ſtill finer conſiſtence, ſo as to 
enter the lymphatics; from thence it is 
abſorbed by the nerves; where it gets the 
name of animal ether, nervous fluid, animal 
ſpirits, or the' medium. employed i in ſenſation. 
So that the ſtomach: is to the chyle, what 
the arteries are to the blood ; and the arte- 
ries are to the blood, what the. nerves are to 
1 the animal æther. e 


* 


— 


i 
14 
1 
1 
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{| 
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3 Now that we may have ſome idea of the 5 
5 ſubtly of this — which ariſes from 
9 © "_-_ 
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| the food; let us conſider the magnitude of 
_ red globule of blood, which, oo experi- 
| n is found to be in ſize 2 part of 


1 part of an inch; that is, 10,000 f 


them, put cloſe together, would make a 
line of a geometrical inch in length. The 
firſt claſs of lymphatics, called ſerous lym- 
phatics, is ſix times leſs than the laſt or 
ſmalleſt blood-veſlels; . conſequently a glo- 
bule, that can enter a lymphatic. of the firſt 
kind, is fix times leſs than the ſmalleſt red 
globule, that is fix: times ſmaller than the 
ten thouſandth part of an inch; and a lym- 
phatic of the ſecond kind, is ſix times 


ſſmmaller than that of the firſt; and ſo on, 


till you get to the laſt claſs of Iymphatics = 
which is  thirty-fix times ſmaller than that 
of the firſt; and this ſeries of digreſſion pro- 
ceeds, till you get to the arteries. And all 
the lymphatics, that have hitherto been 
diſcovered, are veins, or veſſels, whoſe dia- 
meters grow broader, from a narrow begin- 
ning, which muſt have their correſponding 
arteries, and veſſels, to ſecrete a fluid liquor, 
to lubricate their coats. The arteries ob- 
ſerve the ſame ſeries of digrefſion ; the laſt 
claſs — thirty-ſix times eller, than 


ö a: 


3 
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the firſt ;- and every claſs has its arteries, 
veins, and obſorbents, to ſecrete a liquid; to 
keep the canals ſupple ; the excrementi- 
tious part of which paſſes off by the ſane- 
torian perſpiration. Now, as there are 
many claſſes of nerves, differing from one 
another in ſubtilty; ſo one claſs may ſuf - 
fer, while the reſt remain almoſt entire, 
One claſs may, by any cauſe, be rendered 
unfit for performing its office; while the 
other is only impeded in its operations: 


and, no doubt, this is the cauſe of tho ou 
dual decline of the — . ö 


Ade individuals have not originally w 
the ſeries of ſubdivifiohs of the nerves ; 
thers have loſt them through time; ir 
have not got time to bring them to perfec- 
tion; while others may have them all, 
though imperfectly formed in all their ſe- 
ries; as we ſee in flow- 3 es men, ; 


5 eee and . 


| Matter, therefore, Gon its > being am TL 


into the mouth, till it arrives at the nerves, 

and goes off by perſpiration, is the ſame 

een matter, _—_— only ſuffered this 
change, : 
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change, of having its parts more Kisch 
divided, which does not alter its eſſence. 
Tis matter in the mouth, and matter in the 
nerves, and hoth ſubject to the fame laws. 
And were we to go, ad infihitam, in di- 
viding matter, the fineſt ſubdiviſion will 
have all the properties, and be ſubject to 
all the laws, of the groſſeſt inatterʒ for no 
change of place, or diviſion, as I have al- 
; ready proved, can worn 2 ſmalleſt 1 
* n 2 0 1 19 ee k08G Oh  JHOEA, 


This we may - Muſirgts: oy 2 ballen and 
obvious example drawn from fire or heat, 
which is a degree of fire, and e rer. 

Nen called fire imnic hie. . > 


Haden chiefly confita 1 thee latal asien 

| af the ſmall parts of a body, mechanically 

modified by certain conditions; of which 

the principal are, the vehement and various 

agitations of the ſmall inſenſible parts, and 

that quaquaverſum; for a progreſſive velocity 

ol a body is not ſufficient to create heat; as 
is evident from the motion of the air or wa- 

ter, which do not grow hotter by motion. 
8 the production of * it is neceſſary 


Us * 
1 / 


* 1 


a 
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that che parts be exceeding fine - 
tile, and rapidly. agita — eile they 
cannot penetrate the pores of neighbouring 
bodies, ſo as to warm and burn them. The. 
intenſeneſs of heat is, ceteris paribus, as the 

_. denſity of the rays, or particles of matter 
which occaſion it; and the denſity i is as 

the ſquate of the diſtance from the e. 


ing point ene Me DE 


Heat is not a fluid, far. e which. 
freely pervades all bodies; but only the ac- 
tion of the particles of matter againſt each 
other. After you have obtained heat, in- 
ereaſe only the attrition and collition, a little 
more, and you get fire, or viſible heat; 
which is nothing elſe, but the particles of 
matter, by rubbing againſt each other, and 
thereby loſing many of their angles, be- 
J come ' finer, and more diſengaged. - So 
© Y ua is the fumes ſeparated from. any 
| * body, by the action of its particles upon 


each other; and fame is ſmoak heated 
red hot, and agitated violently enough to 
emit light. As attrition and collition pro- 
8 fire, ſo does fermentation; which is 
: nothing elſe, but an inteſtine motion of 


% 


— 


8 
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| the particles of matter inter e; as I habe 


ſhewn in my new ſyſtem of pbyfc. Take 
away a little of the velocity of the parts of 


matter, which produced fire, and you have 
light; which is only fire, whoſe particles 
are at too great a diſtance from each other, 
and too languid in their motion, to be fo 
penetrating as to burn. Diminiſh the mo- 
tion, and ſet the corpuſcles at a till farther 
diſtance, and you produce · æther, or in- 
viſible light; differing only from the ner- 
vous æther, as a contained does from an 
extravaſated fluid. The one is called ani- 
,_=— . 79 other N _ or air. 


Wen IL tay, that ether is inviſible, 3 


mean, only with reſpect to man; for it may 
be viſible to ſome other creatures, as cats, : 
owls, &c. for the corpuſcles or atoms of light 


have a poſitive exiſtence; and do not loſe 
their being, with the departure of the ſun; 


or when darkneſs comes on. For day- light 


is nothing but æther, put in motion by the 
ſun's rays; which is to the air, what the 


ſoul is to the nerves. Whether there is ab- 


ſolute darkneſs, where no creature can ee, 5 


is more an I know. We, every day, ſee, 


what 


. 1 
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what is darkneſs to one ſpecies of animals; 
is not ſo to another.. And even, in the 


ſame ſpecies, we obſerve a difference; one 


individual d PONILA 


e from an- 
other. | | „ 


- 


All . * Th the f foul, a rays 
paſſing through the pupilla, to the retina; 
where they give an impulſe to the optic 
nefves; which impulſe raiſes a motion, in 
the animal æther, concerned in viſion; 
which illuminates the points of the brain, 
that go to the formation of the optic 
netves, by means of the humours of the 
eye reflecting all the points of the object 
upon the retina. And accordingly the ſoul 
perceives the object, more or leſs diſtinaly, 


as the humours, more or leſs accurately 


reflect the points of the object. Whence 
we ſee, that, tho the eye be fitted out with 


all the geometrical exactneſs poſſible, yet, 


8 the optic neryes are incapable of carry- 
ing the reflection from the retina, the ſoul 
Will not poomes the er. ; 


ks, if the. humours of the eye are 


viſcid and languid, then the refraction of 
„ the 
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the rays will be languid, and the ſoul's per- 
ception will be dull and imperfect. Films, 
motes and ſpecks will ſeem to be in the 
eye; the corpuſcles being languid, will, by 
their attraction, form into larger ones; 
which darken the atmoſphere in certain 
points, and ww to the foul: as real 
motes. | | , 


On the n if * * are 5 5 
much contracted, and the humours acce- 
lexated and divided; then the ſoul will be 
ſtuned, with the light, and neee 
n „ 

When the optic nerves are N and : 
the humours of a proper denſity ; ; the ſoul, 
by acting upon the animal æther, contain- 
ed in the optic nerves, can recall the re- 
membrance of an object, the idea of which, 
it has once received by their means, as di- 
ſtinctly, as if the object was preſent be- 
fore it; by putting the nerves and æther 
into the ſame tenfity and motion, which 
the obj ect did, When firſt it "_ the im- 


pulſe. | 1 We 
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The ſoul acts from a central point, of 
ſelf-motion and ſelf- activity, radiate in a 


limited ſphere : and, where it finds proper 


organs, concurs and analogiſes, in theſe or- 
Sans, with ber 5 laws of bodies. 


In order to underſtand this a nttle more 
perfectly, we ſhall conſider the nature of 
the ſun; which is to the earth and atmo- 


here, what the foul i is to the _ 


The AiR exiſts i in three one Wy 


light and ſpirit : the light and ſpirit are the 
finer and groſſer parts of the air in motion. 
From the earth to the ſun, the air is finer 
and finer; till it becomes pure light, near 


the confines of the ſun, and fire in the orb 
of the ſun or ſolar focus. From the earth, 
towards the circumference of this ſyſtem, 


including the fixed ſtars; the air becomes 


groſſer and groſſer, till it becomes torpid and 


ſtagnates; i in which condition it is at the 
utmoſt verge of this ſyſtem. To this agree 


the ſcripture expreſſions, utter darkneſs, 


blackneſs of darkneſs, in the New Teſta- 
ment; and dar * that may be felt, in 


the Old. 
The 
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The ſun, which is in the center, is the 7 
active vivifying principle; which, by its 
attrition and collition, reduce the groſſer 


parts of the atmoſphere into atoms, fine 


ſubtile parts, or æther; which, iſſuing out 


in right lines, by means of their concuſſion 

againſt each other, and the conſtant influx 
of the groſs fluid from behind, ſets the at- 
moſphere in motion, which puſhes the 


earth forward; which is. prevented from 
being puſhed out of its own orbit, by the 
groſs matter behind. We are not to ſup- 
poſe that the rays of the ſun reach our 
earth: their influence indeed reaches, but 


the rays proceed only a ſhort way from the 
ſun, which give a ſtimulus to the atmo- 
ſphere. Thus this material ſyſtem is per- 


petually changing conditions, and Circu- 


* 


This ether, or ſpirit, is the cement of 


all bodies, ſupports the creation, and is the 
cauſe of all the revolutions, changes and 


motions. in the univerſe ; the voluntary ac- 


tions of animals excepted, Withdraw ohly 


this, and matter would immediately fall 


into the original chaos, out of Which it was 
= formed 


. ; 
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ſormed. Some think, this was the caſe, at 
the deluge. | e Lane 


- Juſt ſo it is 1 him heart; it receives 
its firſt motion from the animal æther, 
vhereby it diſcharges its contained blood: 
which continues to circulate, by means of 
the elaſticity of the veſſels, and the ſtimu- 
lus it gives to the nerves; till it returns a- 


5 
e e ps . l 


e. fo: As tlie Heart is 1s to the bload, ſo the brain. 
is to the nerves. The heart is the center of 
motion to the blood; and the brain is the 
center of motion to the nervous æther; and 
all received motion, at firſt, from =o 4 
n Far. 0 [1 


The Sat is placed by the Almighty in 
the ſenſorium of the brain; as a center in 
a circle; the nerves are radii, proceeding 
from that center, whoſe axis muſt always 
be exactly parallel to that point. In this 
ſituation, they make their impulſes fully, 
and in direct lines. But if the axis of the 


aſkew ; then that ſenſe, or ſenſes,” depend- 
i | ES „„ ing 


fp T9 hg 


radii of any of the ſenſes, is a little 


I 
b 
| 
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ing upon that radius, or e are . 


6 or n loſt. 


Suppoſe the's axis of the 4 of th op- 
tic nerve, is not parallel to the ſenſorium, 
but a little aſkew ; then viſion is deluſive; 


we believe objects to be different, from what 


they are really diſcovered to be, by thoſe 


whoſe gptic nerves OLE in dined _ 


from the cen ter, | 


15 by a fall, or abs. nk thacy nerves 
are ſtruck aſkew ; then the perſon loſes the 


uſe of his reaſon: and the ſame ſhock, that 
deprived one perſon of his reaſon, may re- 
cover the uſe of it to another, whoſe nerves 
were afkew before; and, by concuſſion, &c. 
have their axis parallel to the ſenſorium, 
and the 1. come all in direct lines to the 


center. . 2 - . n 3 


"Bo that 1 difference 8 not at 


the immaterial being; but from the regular 


or irregular motions of matter ; upon which, 
the exerciſe of the faculties depends. 80 
that, whenever God Almighty is pleaſed to 
e 5 ſoul of that * of fleſh, the 


22 | 


2 
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body ; it will appear the ſame immaterial, 
impaſſible being, whether it formerly reſided 
in the body of a fool or philoſopher; an 
old man or an infant; a helpleſs, poor in- 
valid; or a _ rich, een 1 98 1 
tate. 


What this immaterial ſubſtance is, con- 
ſidered in itſelf, diſtin& from the body, we 
have but a faint and imperfect idea, therefore 
we muſt turn our eyes to its faculties ; the 
exerciſe of which, while impriſoned in mat- 
ter (and what its power and manner of ope- 
ration, when diveſted of matter, is not our- 
| preſent buſineſs to conſider) depends upon 
the modulation and mechaniſm of matter, 


The ſoul muſt have an object, and bodily 
organs, able to receive ſenſation from that 
object, when applied to them ; which im- 
pulſe, or ſenſation, is carried to the ſoul, 
and puts it upon exerciſing that faculty 
called perception: and, by its intrinſic power, 
it retains or loſes that perception; exerciſes, 
revolves, or turns it over. The act of the 
ſoul, in retaining perceptions, is called ne- 
mory. The memory itſelf, or retained per- 

| ceptions, 


& 
7 
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ecptions, are-the materials that make up or 
compoſe our thoughts z and the exerciſe of 
the ſoul, in revolving and turning them over, 


Bs, is called ns e Z 


Now the ſoul, bee d farniſhed with. ma- 
terials, from objects from without, can 
within itſelf, compare them with one an- 
other; and thereby diſcover the agreement 
or diſagreement, the relation and connec- 
tion, they bear to one another; and this 
exerciſe of the ſoul, we call reaſon, wiſdom, 
Judgment, or underſtanding ; which is always 
in proportion to the materials, and the fi- 
bres of the organs in juſtly conveying them. 
If the ſoul loſes, at any time, a perception; 
it muſt act upon the bodily organs, till it 
f brings them, to that degree of tenſion, they 
were in, when firſt they gave that n. 
tion. And if that does not recover it, then, 
there is an abſolute neceſſity, to have t e 
primary object applied to the organs, to raiſe 
the ſenſation, before the ſoul recovers the 
perception. So that, take away objects or 
render the organs, either not ſuſceptible of 
impreſſion, or incapable of conveying, it to 
_=_ foul, ſo as to excite PRE init; 

| "you 


— 
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you render the ſoul incapable of adding, 
even ſo much as to ſhew its own er 
8 by conſciouſneſs. - 


Vet, d m matter ——_— 8 its 
| a part, in making impulſes, that raiſe juſt, 
>  elear, diſtin and full perceptions ; the 
ſoul has a faculty, given it by — 
God, peculiar to itſelf alone, and incompa- 
tible with matter; by which it is able, to 
counteract any or all the perceptions excited, 
by the impulfe of matter; whenever it — . 
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es the animal, from the vegitable creation. 
| When the ſoul wills to influence the body, 


ther, by contact or colliſion : it affects the 


ſes to exert that faculty, in a proper manner. 
This faculty we call will, which diſtinguiſh« | | 


it diſplays its influence upon the animal 


nerves of the heart, which conſequently al- 
ter its contraQtions ; the heart alters the 
motion of the. blood, and contraction of the 
arteries ; which gives a different beating to 
* 0 = Jorge e * e 0 = aid 


4 


d 


4 


eee, 


7 


nf the foul wills to recover, — 5 
upon, or entertain itſelf with a pleaſant per- 


e it acceletates the motion = the ani- 


2 <- 


| 


Ri £5. mal æther, which makes tlie heart contract 

faſter; the arteries beat quicker ; ; the fluids 

move with greater ads and the of th is 
more rapid and _ 1 


If the fout wills to perceive ; a 1 
or or rightful idea; it gives a faint impulſe t 
the animal æther; which conſequently moves 


3 — Gs * — 


lax; the ſecretion of the ether is diminiſh- 

| ed; the heart contracts ſlowly, and is hardly 
able to. thruſt out the blood; the arteries 
too beat languidly ; the fluids move-weakly; 


and, in ſome parts of the body; ſtagnate; 


— — 


pale, upon a fright: the heart flutters, be- 


- 


the nn ee to > fall into A ſwoon; | ; 


4 


| The e 428 bee of the icultics 5 
of the ſoul, depend upon each other, and ; 


are tied together, as the links of a chain. 
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the ſolids are relaxed; and the ſecretions in- 
terrupted. This ſhews us why a perſon turns 5 


_ cauſe it is unable to contract with ſufficient 
force, to diſengage itſelf of the blood, and to 
throw it into the arteries ; which occaſions 


{ESA 


flower; the fibres "of: the arteries become : = : 
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The 8 reaſon, wwiſdem, knows 


Jedge or judgment, is the ſupreme faculty of 


the ſoul. That faculty depends upon ano- 


ther, called memory or retention ; which ariſes 
from a third, called reflection or thought ; and 


— 


thoughts ariſes from perception; and percep- 
tion comes by ſenſation, conveyed to the ſo ul, 
And the ſenſations are excited, by the appli- 0 
cation or impreſſion of objects upon the of- 
gans of ſenſe, or at leaſt to the medium of 
ſubtile æther, that ſurrounds them. That is, 
material objects can act, no other way, up- 
on the animal organs, but either immedi- 


ately, by communicating motion to theſe - 


organs, and thereby putting their conſtitu- 
ent parts, into action and reaction, upon 
each other; or mediately, by the interven- 
tion of ſome ſubtile fluid or matter, upon 


which they impreſs their actions and moti- 


ons; which is tranſmitted, in the ſame man- 
ner, by the medium, to the organs. Small 


bodies act upon one another in the ſame 
manner, and by the ſame laws and mecha- 
. as * bodies ws: - ; 


He, would nn FO effects 4 
Title bodies, and the action of their particles 
| 1 58 
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bpon each other, has nothing to do, bot re- 
ſemble ſmall bodies to great ones, user 


particular lawys and conditions. For exam 


Ry ple; as attraction is the ſame i In ſmall bodies 
as in large; we ſee that bodies of plain and 
ſmooth ſurfaces, in which many points come 

into contact, cohere moſt ſtrongly ; which 
_ neceffarily follows from the principle of at- 
traction. For attraction is nothing elſe but 
a certain determinate connection and WE 
of atoms, Which fit them to be more or leſs 
ated upon * che preſſu ure of the atmoſphere... 


| The orgaris of iriſtrunterits miade uſe off. 
by the ſoul, and deſigned by God Almighty 
3 _—_— ſenſation to it, are the five ſenſes, 


iz. hearing, - ſeeing, taſting, ſmelling, and 5 | 


| aan, other inlets the ſoul hath not. It 

ſees through the eyes, and through them a- 
lone; hears through the ears, and only by 
their means, &c. The ſoul cannot from any 
will or power of its own, make one ſenſe 
perform another's office. If you ſhut the 
eyes and put any object to the ear, the foul 
does not, from the application, perceive its 
figure, dimenſion or colour; but when you 


. 4 the eyes, and apply it there, the oy 
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| immediately perceives the figure, dimenſion 
and colour of the object; N there is not a de- 5 


fect in the ad nerve. 


The a. as 1 ch 3 * by | 


means of its ſupreme faculty the will, a pow- 


er in a regular Atem of organs, of intending 
or remitting the circulation of the blood, by 
cont g or relaxing the fibres or ſolids, 

upon which the circulation greatly depends: 


_ conſequently can impede or accelcrate the 


motion of the nerves, and thereby neglect, 
attend to, loſe or improve theideas, conveyed 
by them. The attention to particular ideas, 


like motion to the body, reſtores the nerves 


or preſerves. them, to a particular tenſity ; 
whereby the ſoul has more time to judge of 
objects, with greater exactneſs. And this ca- 
pacity of judging, 1 is p by Mr * 
| ee 
80 therefore, the foul hay a power to 
.- contemplate any of its ideas; it will naturally 
entertain and often reflect upon thoſe, that 
give it moſt pleaſure; which ſurely, in the 
pure ſtate of man in Paradiſe, were the moſt 
Elevated * refined : and nothing being ſo 


/ ſublime 5 


* 5 
a 


fon a diſordered mind, et vice e verſa, —5 


templation of his works of creation; the 


chief employment of the Paradice inhabi- 
tants, therefore, was to worſhip God, and 
view the operations of his hands. For 
man's body, before the fall, allowed the fa- 
culties of the ſoul to diſcover the moſt ſecret 
and hidden properties of material 2 


and the relation they bore to one 


and the reſt of the univerſe. But the fall i 
of man wrought the woeful change which 
we now feel. Thus the God of nature hath ' 
formed us, and ordained that the material 
ſhould obey the direction of the immaterial 
part, and vice verſa, . Thus the ſoul moves 
or affects matter, and matter the ſoul ; and 
| this mechanical ſyſtem of matter and ſpirit 
Conſlitute that organized machine called bo- 
dy; which ispreſerved in life and health from 5 
the harmony of its ſeveral parts; for it is 0 


well known that a diſordered body will occa- 
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ſublime as the adoration of God, and con- 
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THREE KINDS OF LIFE, VIZ. 
4 & VEGITABLE, amd AND SPIRITUAL: ' 


1 


THE VEGITATION or PLANTS, 
MINERALS AND, ANIMALS. 


T s 8 3 We 18 na: 
up of, two parts, matter and ſpirit, of 


tions of matter and motion, differently mo- 


dulate the action of the ſoul, which is limit- 
ed anddependent upon the an influence 
ol organized matter; as alſo that the ſoul is 
capable of producing diverſe thoughts and 
. motions in a ſyſtem of matter, whoſe cor- 
puſcles are properly arrainged and modu- 
lated, to be directed and influenced by its 
impulſe. The ſoul accompanies the body, 
through all its different changes, and its re- 
en 4 to time, — and * circumſtan- 
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| ces, depends intirely upon its being incloſed 


in matter, However, yon are not to ſuppoſe _ 

© that mean to deprive the body of a power - 
of acting without the immediate aſſiſtance of 
the ſoul; no, the body can digeſt the food, 


and turn it into chyle and nouriſhment, 


without the aſſiſtance of reaſon, thought or 
reflection; as long as the body pteferves its 
juſt. balance, equilibrium, or ſtandard of 


health: but if that is impaired, body and 
| ſoul ſuffer with it, For man is endow- 
ed with three lives, viz, '@ vegifable, ani- 
mal and ſpiritual: and in this three-fold 
_- we will 2 ke 


Man tn as a ; regimble +. _ by IR 
* of vegitation, all his involuntary mo- 
tions are performed, en us chen ont ? 


8 n 


By many and W „ it 6 | 

_ pears, that, tubes, immerſed in liquors, have 
a power of attracting fluids, to a certain 
height; in the inverſe ratio of their diame- © © _ 
ters: one may be ſatisfied of this by cutting 
the branch of a tree, and immerſing nn —— 


water; he will find the water to 
conſiderable height, „ 


* 
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11 is, is the attractive power, with which 
* ſmall veſſels of vegitables are endowed, 
- that, like ſo many filters, they draw out of the 
earth, juices differing according to the dif- 
| ferent natures of the vegitables, and in pro- 
portion to their bulk. And the plant i is more 


or leſs nouriſhed and augmented, in propor- 
tion, as the water, in which it ſtands, con- 


tains a greater or ſmaller —_— of ___ 
terreſtrial 1 matter in it. rs : | 


71 Lind of mt requires a parti 
5 and ſpecific matter, for its formation 
and nouriſhment; yea, every part of the 5 
ſame plant doeth ſo. For very many and 
different ingredients go to the compoſition 
of one individual plant. If therefore the ſoil, 
in which any vegitable or ſeed is planted, 
contains all or moſt of the proper ingredi- | 
| ents, and thoſe” in a due quantity; it will 
grow and thrive. But, if there be not ſo 
many corpuſcles, ' as are neceſſary for the _ 
conſtitution of the main and eſſential parts 
of the plant; it will not proſper at all. Or 


Ai. the corpuſcles be not in ſufficient lenty, 


then the plant will be ſtaved, and never ar- 


rive at its natural ſtature. And if there be 
5 : BY 7 ere eee. 76 3 , | any 
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| wy af the leſs neceffary corpuſtles wanting, 5 


there will de ſome failure i in the plant: it 


will be deficient in taſte, ſmell, colour or 
_. virtues. And though a tract of land may 
happen not to contain matter, proper for | 
the conſtruction of one particular kind of 
plant, yet it may of another. For, it is im- 
poflible to imagine, that one uniform ho- 
mogenious matter, having its principles or 
_ organical parts all of the ſame ſubſtance, 
_ conſtitution, magnitude, figure and gravity, 
ſhould ever conſtitute bodies, ſo egregiouſſy 
unlike in all theſe reſpects, as vegitables of 
different kinds; hay; as the different parts of 
the ſame vegitable: are: that one ſhould car- 
ry a milky, another a yellow, a third a red 
juice, in its veins ; one afford a fragrant, an- 
other an offenſive ſmell; on& a ſweet, an- 
other a bitter acrid taſte; one nouriſhing, 
another poiſonous; one purging, another 
arſtringent; one rough, another ſmocth: and 
all ariſe from the very ſame matter, is paſt 
belief. As, therefore, every ſort of 8 
takes forth the particular matter, that is pro- 
per for its own nouriſhment; T herefore 
we fee the great: uſe of FE the gram. 
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0 the ſoil; and the advantage of frequently 
FRAN the ſeed. CEN ap ef 

The apothecary alſo may ag 7A care 
fol he ought to be, in knowing the proper 
ſeaſon of the year, and the time of the day 
for gathering plants; as alſo the foil in which 
they grow, in greateſt perfection. N either 
is it a matter of indifference, whether we 


uſe the flower or the ſeed; the ſtalk or the 


root; for they are all materially different, 
in every dual Plant, 


ws rom 1 * we conclude, that water 18 
ſo far from being the matter that compoſes 
vegitable bodies; that it ſerves for little more 
than a vehicle to the terreſtrial matter, Which 
forms vegitables. Whence we ſee the cauſe. 
of the different ſecretions in - the human 


Wer „CCC MED 


But v water has no power to move 8 
nor riſe to the vaſt height it doth, in the 
tall plants: : fo far from it, that it doth not 
appear, that even its fluidity conſiſts in the 


inteſtine motion of its parts; for there i is no 
| ; the need 
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Wet of any thing more to conſtitute the phæ- 
nomenon of fluidity, than ſuch a figure and 
diſpoſition of parts as water has: 5 
of that make that are abſolutely ſ pherical, 
muſt ſtand ſo ippery upon each other, as 
to be ſuſceptible of every touch: and tho 
not perpetually in motion, yet muſt be very 
ready and capable to be put in motion by 
the lighteſt force imaginable.” But by the 


attraction of the abſorbents, and by their vi- 


brating motions, the ſap continues to aſcend 
in the veſſels of trees; even in the cold ſea- 
ſon of winter, though flowly and'in ſmall 


quantity: and trees, in Cold cloudy wea- 


ther, provided it be dry, take up continually 
by the roots, as much moiſture, as is neceſ- 
ſary to ſupply the waſte by perſpiration, and 
| keep the veſſels of the trunk and large 

branches full. But though this capi illary 
attraction and ofcillatory vibration make 

the ſap rife in plants; they will not, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſome other cauſe, make 


a continued derivation of it from their roots, 
to the branches and leaves: becauſe, as ſoon 


as the capillary tubes are filled, or have raiſed 
fluids, to a certain height, all motion from 
attraction ceaſes; but as the action of the 
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air and ſun-beams, upon the trunks, branch 1 
es and leaves, occaſion a ſtrong perſpiratir 
on of the ſap, by their pores; a propor 5 
| tional quantity will be. attracted from the 

earth, by their roots, to ſupply this waſte, 
and keep the e W always full. 


However, as $i as the 3 of as 
1 ſun, and the cool moiſt ſtate of the air, put 
a ſtop to the perſpiration of vegitables, the 
ſap ceaſes to aſcend, which occaſions the fall 
of the leaves of trees; nay fomeaffirm that, 

| if the earth be warm and dry, it takes a 
retrograde. motion: and hence they ſay that 
in a cool ſummer's evening, when the dew 
begins to fall, vegitables attract the watery 
particles in the air, by the pores of their 
leaves and branches; in like manner, as they 
had done the moiſture by their roots. in the 
day time: and the veſſels that perſpire in 
the heat of the day, aſſume A contrary office 
in the night ſeaſon; and imbibe the dew 
and watery particles theo floating in the air, 
This doctrine, I believe, will be found er- 
roneous : for the veſſels, that-receive the ſap . 
from the roots, have valves, that open up- 
wards, and, ſhut downwards; ſo that the 

8 0 | dew | 
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* cannot deſcend into them; but they 
have their veins, which receive the ſap from 


them, and carry it downwards to their roots: 


for the roots are to vegitables, what the heart 
7 of enn N 


eee the: JOC 


The branches ak un of. vegitibles 


have both their inhaling and exhaling veſ- 5 
{els ; by the firſt they receive the dew and 
moiſture of the air, together with a part of 


the æther; which is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry : as is evident from an experiment of Mr. 
: Ray s, who ſowed lettice ſeed on ſome earth, 


in the open air; and ſome of the ſamt᷑ ſecti - 


on earth in an exhauſted air pump: the 


ſeeds, ſown in the open air, grew an inch 
and a half in eight days; but that, in the 


exhauſted receiver, grew not at all; but 


when the air was let in, the ſeeds grew two 


or three inches in the ſpace of a week. Hence 


we may conclude the neceſſity of the air, : 


for the birth, life and een . 
: tion of vegitables, ö ee ee 904 or Ba 


3 


3 The trunk of a tree'or plant i is no Sher 1 
than a canal, made up of leſſer pipes, through 

wo which! the Juices circulate ; by the ac- 

Eee | | 1 tion 


% 


tion of the atmoſphere, and the heat, and 
attraction of the ſun, they are forced from a 
larger to a narrower ſpace. Air ſo much 
promotes vegitation, that ſome roots and. 
plants will increaſe, if hung in the open air, 
without the help of earth; and many vegita- 


bles live long, and even grow to a vaſt fize, 


in water, without robbing the earth of 


much of its treaſures. Befides what the air 
adds to the real ſubſtance of the plant, it 


ſhakes and agitates it; and by that means acts 
as a ſtimulus, makes the juices aſcend, and 
prevents the e n You baut ob- 


| em ond 


By the a; ele, ah ne a 
great deal: indeed the much greater part of 


the fluid maſs, conveyed into plants, by ab- 


ſorption, doth not ſettle and abide there; but 


paſſes through the pores, is thrown out in 


perſpiration, and exhaled up into the atmoſ- 


phere. Perhaps not above the hundred part 


goes to the addition of the plant; ; and the 
detachment, of watery particles, in ſo great 


plenty, from the parts of plants, affords i 


manifeſt reaſon, why thoſe countries, which 


abound with trees, and large vegitables, are 


very 


* ”. 
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yery obnoxious to damps, great W in 
the air, and more frequent rains, than other 
countries that are more open and free. What 
is too groſs and weighty, to be ſupported by 
the atmoſphere, is depoſited « on the ſurface of 
the flowers, leaves and other parts of the 
plants; and conſtitute manna, honey and 
other gummy. exudations, which may be 
called the excrementitious matter of vegita- 
bles: the finer part goes off with the watery, 
and is, by the air, conveyed to our organs of 
ſmelling; and are either pleaſant or offen- 
| five; beneficial or hurtful ; according to 
their quality and guantity«: 


But, though I mention the vegitation * 
plants, as coming neareſt to that of man; 
yet 1 would not be underſtood to exclude 
the vegitation | of minerals, ſtones, &c. | 


l That ſame of the hardeſt ſtones and mar- 
bles, at this day, found in the bowels of the 
earth, were once ſoft, like mud ; and capable 
of receivin g heterogeneous bodies into their 
, compoſitions, is, Ithink, plain to ademonſtra- 

tion; from the frequent mixture of various 


ſhells, fiſh bones, bits of plants, and animals, 
Pom 
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m—_ alive) n in t 


55 eatiy formed entire Aim 
1e hardeſt n 2 


* their ſubſtances | 


"They veins mn metals, N Wie 
Baiern the rocks and different ſtrata of 
earths; like branches of trees, incline one to 
believe, that they really grow like plants; 
and receive increaſe from exſudations, and ; 
the minute and looſe parts of mineral mat=. 
ter, gradually en to their outward ſub⸗ 9 
ſtances. 8 82 | 

44 is true - the progreſs of nature; in this. . 
ſort, of vegitation is ſo ſlow, that five or ſix 
| hundred years, and perhaps as many thou- 
ſands will give no great proof or certain indi- 
cation of the increaſe of minerals; but if- 
they grow and vegitate, there is no neceſſity” 
that the time of their growth ſhould be limit- 
ed, to ſuch periods, as we are wont to aſſign to 
other vegitables : we may go back, as many 
thouſand years beyond the Moſaic creation, 
as the neceſſities of nature may be thought 
to require : for the beginning of time, of 
days and years reſpect only the- inhabitants 
"0 thiis n When Moſes fays, that God . 


1 F made 


growing. Though their ſubſtances be bulky, 


do proportion the one to the other; becauſe 


Y 
THRED KINDS or LIPE. : 
9 made this world in fix days, why may we 
not be allowed to ſuppoſe i it 6000 years, if 
the obſerved progreſs of nature requires it? 
For the Scripture tells us that 4 1.009 <___ 
wins the Lord, are as one day. 


II the creation of the world Was a 3 of | 
fix thouſand years, and God reſted the ſe- 
 verith; then perhaps i it will be of fix thouſand 
years duration, and then Chriſt will reſt one ets 
thouſand years with his ſaints, before their 
conſummation 3 in bliſs, f . * . 


— 5 
Tron, lead, copper, filver, rocks, &c. grows 
no more, in a thouſand years, than an oak 


doth in one year; and this may be ſtill called 


and their veins far extended, yet, ſincè wWe are 
not bounded by years nor time, in our ima- 
ginations, we have ſtill room left in our minds 


whatever alterations, the outward ſurface of 
the earth may have ſuffered, and undergone, 

ve have no great reaſon to think that the 

inward parts have been much changed. | 


Having now confidered the vegitation of. £ 
: olules; &c. we come now to conſider the 
_ vegitable life of man. | . 4 — Greed 3 I 


/ 
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The muſcular fibres of animals, are "Y 
2 ar as to contract, whenever a cauſe, 
proper to excite their Action, is applied to 
them *in Wale: of this, —— re- 
arch. Tl is either 
of the will, or a imulus of fore kind or 
other; to the former is owing the volun· 
tary motion, peculiar to animals; to the 
latter, the vital, ſpontaneous, or invalunta- 
ry; which all vegitables poſſeſs; and is 
performed in 9 ideots, and brutes, 
of the loweſt order, in as eee a 8 be d. q 
as . 5 


8 12 ay 
2 


| Lads tener the Ges of 
1 the inde; which pull up the larynx and 
65 hyoides,” and ſo puſh the meat Into the 
_ dilated 5 arynx, is generally ſpontaneous z 
it is owing to the irritation of the fauces, 
by the food paſſing this way. No ſooner 
is the aliment received into the pharynx, 
| than it contracts; and, embracing it cloſely, 
Puſhes i it on to the efophagus ; which, hav- 
ing its nerves irritated, and its fibres ſtretch= 
ed by the food, in its deſcent, makes each 
Anługfet of this tube contract itſelf, and ſo 
_ * the food to the . till at laſt i 1 
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i e e ſtomach; which, being 


| irritated by the ſtimulus and dilatation of - © 
the fermenting aliment, contracts itſelf z_ 
by which means, it diſcharges, by the )- 


F lorus, into the guts, — of its contents; 


then its fibres are ſomewhat relaxed; till 


the remaining. part of the aliment, by its 
continuing in a fermeating ſtate, ſwells, 
and thereby dilates and irritates the coats 
of the ſtomach, into freſh contraQions ; ſo 
that the aliment is thrown into the guts, 
by the. alternate contractions of the ſto- 
mach, excited thereto by a ſtimulus; juſt 
in the ſame manner as the heart throws 
the b into the arteries. The diaſtole 
of the Aan anſwers to the ſyſtale of 
the guts. Graniverous birds, whoſe ſto- 
mach, are leſs ſenſible of a ſtimulus, ſwal- 


in low ſmall ſtones, to break and grind their 
food, and to excite. their ſtomachs into 


e6ntraRtioti, GE e Ee an. 


© When any thing is fy. into Fe go 


eh which ftrongly i irritates, or diſagree- 
ably affects its nerves; it is throwh into 
convulſive contractions; which are rene ẽ 
"hs after ſhort interyals, till the e 
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er greatly 


der is either quite expel > 
aan 


et * 


On the Wen hand, opium, which renders 5 


our fibres and nerves inſenſible of any. irri- 


tation, has, of all other things, the greateſt 
Power to quiet convulſive and irregular mo- 
tions of the r ves. | 


The 3 MOT10N of the guts, 


is owing to the chyle, bile, and rarified air, 
acting upon them, as a ſtimulus; the valves 


detain the aliment, till they occaſion a ſuf- 


ficient tumeſcence, whereby the part is 


ſtimulated into contractions; and the ali- 


ment is thereby diſcharged into the next 
portion; ſo that every portion of the guts, 


between the valves, acts as a little ſtomach 
Lo an heart, ; 


Helens a chiefly, is velticatinn the 
inſide of the guts, whereby they greatly in- 
creaſe this motion; and ſuch things, as 
render our nerves leſs ſenſible of any irri- 
tation, leſſen or deſtroy the periſtaltic mo- 


tion of the guts. The ſtimulus of the 
| bile, is very neceſſary to the right perſorm- 


ance 
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ance of: the- motion; without it, the guts 
would not be able to overcome the reſiſt- 
ance of the diſtending force of the rari- 


fied air, and fermenting, or rather putri- 


fying chyle; their coats would be relaxed, 
their tone . impaired z and their cavities 


inflated”; hence coſtiveneſs, and myaſma 


ariſing from the excrements, remain 


longer in the inteſtines, than, by the laws 


nature, they ought: this we ſee in an in- 


veterate * where the * ob- 


ſtrucded. e e 


| - While the had is taken up, as it t paſſes | 
We by the abſorbent veins of the ſmall - 

guts; the groſſer and leſs nutritious parts 

ef our aliments are tranſmitted from the 


eum, by the valve of the colon, into the 


great guts; where they remain for ſome 


time, without giving any diſturbance; till, 


by the preſſure of the diaphragm, and ab- 
dominal muſcles, in reſpiration, together 1 


with the gentle contractions of the guts 


themſelves, they are puſhed into the rec- 
tum; where, partly by their acrimony, 


but chiefly by their weight and bulk, over- 
ſtretching the fibres, they excite this gut 


* S 
tion * 
: - 
* 


% - 
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into ſtrong contractions, and bring on an 
inſaperable deſire of emptying it. The ore 

| acrid the matter is, the more ſtrongly it ſal - 

licits the fibres of the rectum to. conttac- 

tion and ejection; if any acrid matter ii 

lodged in the ple of the redfum, it iti | 

tates its nervous papillæ as in a tengfinur; 
and its muſcular coat is excited into fre- 
quent, and ſtrong contractions ; and there 
is almoſt a perpetual deſire to go to ſtool; 
This is beſt cured,. by oily and mucilagins 
; ous  glyſters, with — . obey . 


e in; tay 1 em of 
85 Pie, taken notice of the manner of he 
blood's circulation through the body, from N 
the heart, and ſhewn it to be an involun- 
tary, vegitable motion, ariſing from the e- 
Rabliſhed laws of matter; T mall now con- 
(er the nature of LINEN er iS 


| RagPIRATION is owing boch to the 


's acting as a ftimulus on the veſſels 1 ; 


8. the lupgs; /and alſo to AAS of 
| een on npbiogies. 55 | 


; "Thus we => Ty chat a the blood flows 
in * or leſs. quantity, through the 


lungs, i 


THRED K TND or bir. 


hangs, inſpiration” ane | expiration mare fre- - 
_ quently facceed eaeh other; whence tlie 


quick breathing, obſerved in acute fevers,” 
or upon violent exerciſe. Though the 
| quantity: of Blood, flowing-through the 


lungs; remains the ſame ; yet if its heat, 3 


and conſequently its bulk be inercaled, 1 re- 
n becomes: more frequents | 4 


" Whet any obſtruction e in Gs 
palenbliicy: veſſels, which renders the paf- 


flage of the blood through them more dif- 
fieult, than in health; reſpiration is more 


laborious, and more frequently repeated: 


-N whence the quick breathing in perepneu- ; 


monies, and- other —— 


* 


"If a portion of the tangwis desde 
leſs, or wholly conſumed by an ulcer; then 
the perſon is ſhort-breathed, and ſubject 
to aſthmatic fits, upon the leaſt fatigue, or 

upon any increaſe of the motion, or e 
_— of the blood. a | | 


* 5 


| Therefore it appears, ho he. motion a 


1 is * proportional to the. 
quantity 


: 
. 5 * 
Y 
"> 
oy A * * 
- = 
= 24 


pn” 


8 
e 


285 quantity of blood, thrown ul 
monary veſſels, and i its * ee, 4 5 
them. Hence we ſee, why blood- letting 
gives more ſpeedy relief, in fits of _ 
cult ne, than any we eee 
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Reſpiration differs Soy then ins 
; tary motions, in this, that the ſoul has ; 
more immediate power over it. The ſoul. 
haas, indeed, a power over all the motions 
of the body; the voluntary motions are 
the reſult of its action; and the involun- 
tary may be accelerated or retarded there- 
by. The ſoul, however, is not a party 
concerned, in the involuntary motions of 
te body, unleſs called upon, by: n 
ternatural ſtimulus. N 


Digeſtion, n and wn N 
we ſee, are the reſult of a ſtimulus upon 
the nerves ; and is properly called vegi- 
table, or rather material life. And all ve- 
gitables, properly ſo called, foſſils, mine- 
rals, &c. have a circulation of this kind; 

Js _ as ſuch, the animalcule lives in ſe- 
mine. | Theſe were at firſt the productions 
1 4 mw and God Almighty ſtill Jeaves 

No f 5 them 
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„„ "THREE: KINDS OF LIFE, 


ah one - fonle, God. is hag Creator: ot 1 
a things: but nothing immediately are the 
works of his creation, but the heaven and 
the earth that is, the chaos, out of which » 
they ſprung ; and all ſpiritnal ſubſtances, — 
Indeed, both the foul and body of man, 5 
voere of the Almighty's immediate crea- 
tion: all other things, (fowls, fiſhes, and 5 
„ other things that breathe the breath of 
life, excepted): plants, minerals, foffils, ce. 
are the production of matter, and entirely B 
' bye. by mec Im: but, of heſe, God 15 5 | 
_ Almighty, in a ſecondary * is the Cre- | 
- &hE, 3 . ! 


- 


Thie bee may 8 uſt op from 5 
| the hiſtory. of the creation, by Moſes ; the 
immaterial part of all animals, from what - 
has been ſaid, come immediately fromthe. © — 
hands of the Almighty, and is infuſed into _ 
the body at birth; till then, the creature 
lives as 7 other vegitable, dad 


7 
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As ſuch, the animalcule lives in ſemene 
patris ; its circulation is kept up, by means 
of its ſtimulating fluid, and the heat of the 
bach of the male, which gives it an addi- 
tional ſtimulus. | In coition, when” it is 
lodged in utero, the heat of that veſſel; | 
and the ſurrounding waters, act as an 
—_— ſtimulus, to keep up the circula- 

tion. When it is removed from theſe; at 

* bia, it receives part of the r 

ar, vhich ſets its lungs to play; and it has, 
at the fame time, that immaterial ſomerbing 
infuſed into it; which acts upon the nerves, 
and again ſets all in motion; which con- 
tinue to move by a ſtimulus, without the 
will or knowledge of the immaterial part, 
till death. This I call a material life, 
common to all the univerſe. Living crea- 


tures partake of this life, in common with 


al ocher parts of the creation. 
| Before I leave this part, I ſhall make one 
remark. 


The fetus Ives i in utero all, with⸗ — 
out reſpiration, becauſe, the greiteſt part 


of the blood, by means of the foramen o- 


. er ductus N is e from 
the 


* ö * 


5 
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* e venoſus and ventrick of the 
heart, into the left ventricle and aorta, wi wih 


out paſſing thro the lungs; and its fluids, 


being derived from the mother's blood, 


which have ſuſtained the action of the 
air, in her lungs, muſt be equally fit for 


its nouriſhment and ere as for . 


The N 8 > ho vi Hou the 


mother, being involved in its.  ſecundines, 


breathing ; becauſe the circulation of the 
blood continues to be carried on, in the 
fame manner as when it was in the womb; 
only/a ſmall portion of it. paſſes: through 


the lungs. So there is nothing to. hinder | 


the animal from continuing to live, till its 
life is extinguiſhed by cold, or want of 

nouriſhment. Therefore, children may be 
alive ſome time after birth, without diſco- 


vering ſigns of life; and we ought not, too 


haſtily, to pronounce them dead, as I am 
afraid 1 is too often the caſe. PE 


* ” — * % « &% * * 
FE” 4 « þs * * 


Mau childrea,'T F bekeve are «des 


. 


E to be fill. born, that were alive and 


might have remained ſo, if proper means 
De had. been uſed, for continuing life. When 


the 
I N 2 | 4 rae 
/ : 7 * . 0 o a 5 
f 4 
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es for a conſiderable time, without 
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A. the child is much ſtuffed up with phle gun, | 
and is. of a cold and heavy temperament;- 


then the reſpiration begins lowly, and with. : 


4 difficulty: therefore proper ſtimulants ought. 


to be applied, as blowing into the mouth, * 
friction, heat, moiſtening the noſe and 
breaſt, with ſpirit of wine or TR 28 of 
ping 28 0 till. it Td, &c. | 


1 
ON 4 > 
45; ix * : 


| Ada; 1 urinary / Bladder” i is a a Hue. 
ſolitary muſcle, containing the urine; which 
gradually - oozes into its cavity, from the 
ureters, and prevents its natural tendency | 
to contract itſelf, into its ſmalleſt capa- 
city; where the urine is in ſuch a quan- 
tity, as to over ſtretch the coats of the blad- 
der; then it excites them into ſtrong con- 
trations, which, with the aſſiſtance of the 
diaphragm, abdominal muſcles, and lævatores 
ani, open the ſphincter, and expel the u- 
rine. The contraction of the bladder in a 


healthy perſon is more owing to its muſcles | 


| being over ſtretched, than to any acrimony 


in the urine ; but if the mucus, which de- 


fends the nerves, from the acrimony of the 
5 urine, is abraded and carried away; or if | 
; 1 inner coat of the: bladder is inflamed *. 5 | 
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when the [urine no ſooner oozes through the 
os ureters, and reaches the cavity of the blad- 
der, than it brings the bladder, diaphragm, 
and abdominal muſcles, into convullive con- 
tractions : whence a painful and conſtant 
inelination to make n 2 it comes s” 


F 
* 


| away n. 5 


At the age of puberty, the emen bd 
to be duly prepared: the ſeminal veſſels 
are dilated, and the ſemen ſtimulates the 
nerves of the te ſtet and wueficule ſeminales ; 'S 
but when, applied to the nerves, of any o- 
ther part of the body, does not titulate them: 
for the nerves of different organs, in the 
ſame animal, are ſo conſtituted, as to be 
very differently affected, even by the ſame 
things. The ſtimulus of ſeed cauſe a more 
than ordinary flow of the nervous fluid to 
the penis; which gently irritates it into more 
frequent- vibratory contractions; whereby 
the circulation is accelerated; the heat in- 
creaſed; and the penis, N is thrown - 
into convulſions; which produce an erec- 
tion; and if this is ſtrong, or long cotinued; 
it extends its influence over all the body: 


the 4 an riſe, 1 flutters, as in an extacyz 
„ e e : 


4 ne has diffuſes itſelf on over _—_ 


5 5 from the bladders being full of uri 

and a diſcharge of very acrid, boa matter 
| by the anus, will do the fame. DN, 
| the ſemen i is forced down, by t 8 contra 8 


| ge of the vagina, in time of coition, not 


* * * 
a > 
— = 


the eyes ſparkle ;- and the violent gene 
n ol the En. bk ne dienen to * 


: 2 the cauſe T5 25 inclination = 
1 ſides. 4 
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tion, and convullive motions of the 
 ſeminales; ; ariſing from the ſtit 


@ ' 
: 


o 


* 


into the bulbous part of the urethra: then 
C the muſeuli acceleratores Urine are thrown 


into convulſive motions, till all the ſeed is 
expelled ; and by the titulation of the u- 


4 


only the uterus is affected, but the 5 


tubes turn their mouths to the ovaria 3; $5 till | 
the ovum has paſſed through- the coats 
of the ovarium, into its cavity, through 4 


which it is preſſed onward to the uterus, by 


0. contraction of the muſcular coat tof =_ 


A * 
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. ſtimulus of the ovum : 
tharevery final ringlet of it, by its cons 
traction, tranſmits e to the 
ing one; till it 
| the ſame manner as the foods 
tion; unknown ta che foul before; Which 


raiſes the perce 


is it poſũible to 
the cauſe continues,” 


But if, through age, the 


is dried up. then there is no > ſtimulus to 
raiſe the perception; and conſequently no 
luſt. In bilious habits, where that fluid is 
plentifully ſecreted, if there is an object, that 
naturally raiſes that ſtimulus, and if the 
ſoul co-operates, in aſſiſting the ſecretion. 
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* 


| ſevering in the conflict, it, with-difficalty, == 
= gets the victory: or, at leaſt, the rational! 


— ” 
* 
* * — 
. 1 ” * 


ZZ 4 lively eue, je perſo 8 
= come. cold, frigid and dull. For paſſions _ 


1 FW are nothing elſe ut a conflict, betwe 
= whe fibres of the nerves, the animal æther, 7 


Ws . b * 
4 * : 1 be # * * $ 
F- And he operation of the foul. 1 85 8 
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f tures, 
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| | Principle, the 
means of which he enjgys an ani 
ez which. con 


nültse of voluntary! motion; Y 
and as our involupta 


y motion depends, — 
3 ſtimulus, appl ed to t 


cd to the nerves by a mate- 

nal agent; ſo out voluntary motion depends 

upon ſti n | us given to the n nerves, from an 
1a ent the e ſoul. So that the nerves. 


Ht, 


LO 


* * 92 1 


Ire the 1 altruments made uſe of, for bot 
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voluntary, a and arifin 
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n ͤueo·tion of the ſoul upon the nerves. The feaſon 
of the ſoul's performing theſe actions, when 
_ ©  affleep, is, becauſe the organs, that firſt on- 
13 veyed theſe ſenſations to the ſoul, remain in 
the ſame terſion, as when firſt they received 
tte ſtimulus; and are kept in that Poſture, 
buy che ſoul's reſting and lodging upon the 
_ idea; becauſe It gives it ſo much pleaſure | 
or pain, - that it cannot think of parting - 
_- with it, though the reſt of the ſenſes are ſo 
| relaxed, as to be unfit to be acted upon: 
therefore, the perſon neither ſees, hears, taſtes, 
nor feels; though he talks And walks. The 
5 muſcles only appropriated to. talking. and 
* walking, are kept by the will of the foul, 
mn the ſame condition, as When they firſt re- 
© ceived the imprefſion; 46 it is with the other 
| ſenſes, a as hearing 1B, ſeeing, &c. Hence d we fee, 


„ 


that one ſenſe may be fit for receiving the . 
operation of the ſoul, while the others are 
not. This enables us to account for a Per- 

ſon's not ſeeing an object, placed before his 

2 © eyes; not hearing a perſon ſpeak, when 

he i is ay looking upon a thing, 


The foul, ts kiog of the body, may at 


| and interrupt the as aged TIP, - CR, 
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The remembrance of laſcivious objectz 


brance or idea of things formerly applied to. 


the body, produces: almoſt the 18 * as 
if W preſent.” Wh 


- 


Thus the 6 ght, or e edge of 28 ©: 
| Tal food, cauſes an uncommon flow of ſpits 
s fle into the mouth of an hungry perſom 
The fight of a medicine, that often- provoked 
: vomiting, nay the very mention of its name, 


in ſome delicate conſtitutions, will raiſe a 


| nauſea; and they are affected much in the 


fame. manner, when they behold any one, 


under the violent PERS of an emetic. 


Fear cauſes a diſcharge, by urine or ſtool. 


5 Looking much at one that quints, affects the 


ſpectator, with the ſame ileal, Certain dis- £ 

agreeable ſounds will make the mouth to 
water. A ſudden fear will occaſion a palpita- 
tation of the heart. Yawning will go thro' | 


a whole company. Lęſie fays, that many * | 
perſons, from ſeeing the Quakefs and other | 


_ enthuſiaſts agitated. and convulſed- in their 


— 


* 


epileptic fits, have ſallen into the ſame fits... 


im. ideas and thoughts occafion a flow 
0 2 wy ts : of | 


zan ordinary flow of the | . 
nervous fluid to the penis. The remem- * 
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bf tears, from the lachtymal veſſels. Agtee- 
able ideas increaſe, and diſagrecable ideas re- 
tatd the circulation of the blood. W hence 5 
Ve ſee the danger, of bringing diſagreeable 


news, to a ſick perſon, and ſometimes even 
very agreeable news proves hurtful ; alſo | 
| how much a ſick perſon ſhould endeavour 


to keep out of his mind difagreeable, pain- 
ful, and afflicting thoughts: therefore a 
little agrecable Company: Is | medicine to a 
8 r * 


Though the ſoul has a power over ih 
involuntary motions of the body, in healthy . 
ſtate; yet when the body is diſeaſed or im- 
perfectiy formed, the operation of the ſoul 
then i 1s « irregular, 5 


Pp hd organs of the 6037 may be 1 
unfit, to be acted upon, by the ſoul; then it 
remains wrapped up in itſelf, like a crimi- 
nal in a dungeon. Some people are born with 
imperfect nerves, which are ſtopt up; and 
never, all their lives, unfold themſelves, and 
ſhake of the clog of matter, which obſtructs 
them. Accordin gly they continue ideots all 
wer days; ; Though Ped ſouls all the while, 1 85 

ae 
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0 equal to Sir Tfaze Newton! $3 and are 
only deprived of proper organs to exerciſe 
their faculties upon: and if by art or acci- 
dent, the obſtructed avenues, to their ſouls, 
are opened ; they immediately diſplay their 
faculties ; and the perſons juſt before ideots, 
now become' rational men. Whence we are 
able to account for the vaſt variety we find 
in mens natural capacities and endowments ;. 
which ariſes from this natural difference of 
the ſtructure, mechaniſm and modulation of 
the organs of ſenſation. For thought and 
reflection, which is nothing elſe but thought, 
returning upon itſelf, bears the ſame relation 
to the ſoul, as motion does to matter. The 1 
fovl may exiſt, with a capacity of 1 | 
though it don't exerciſe that capacity; as 
eo N upon certain given ed 4g 5 
ces. For the ſoul, no more, ceaſes to exiſt, 
Sen it does not think, than matter ceaſes to 
be matter, when it is not in motion. Again 
the body could often walk, when the foul + 


7 18 unable to direct walk ing; through an in- 


diſpoſition of an animal zther. For it is in 
vain, that tlie ſoul wills motion, when the 
nerves are palſical, relaxed, unfit and unable 
0 Fxecute 15 will of the ſoul. "os vain does 
the 
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the palfical man willto walk; theblindtoke, 00 
the deaf to hear; till the impediments in 

5 che bodily organs, are removed. When they, 
by proper applications, are removed; then 


the body walks, at the ſoul's deſire; the eyes 


: ee; the cars hear. Do the medicines wert 


"Matter cavince direlt the foul of its heal. 


dies, though it can render it impoſſible for = 
; it to exert them, upon the body: which may 
| be ſo diſordered, as not to be able to be di- 


rected by it. The ſoul's faculties then are Z 


not annihilated, but ſuſpended from action: 
or to ſpeak more properly, are ure 
in jitſelf. A being may undoubtedly. exiſt, 
without giving appearance of its exiſtence. 


up 


The ſoul, therefore, may exiſt, without giv- 


ing ſigns of its exiſtence, or affecting matter 
Jo as to be conſcious of its own exiſtence: 


as in ſleep without dreaming, it remains the 


ſame invariable eſſence; though the indi- a 


poſition of the bodily organs renders it im- 
poſſible to diſplay thoſe faculties, ow | 


e n and refledtion come. 


>. 
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pet t to all diba, ariſe from 1 
: rent afſeHons of the bodily organs. "The - 
ſoul of a nc born child is the fare, as that 
Fi old man ; and that _— a that of 


wh nag. 1236 e KD 


"The bod "0 nn on | which the opera- 5 
tions of the ſoul depend, greatly vary ; by 
| which, the exerciſe of its faculties are po- 
portionably leſſened or improved: but its 
particular exiſtence, faculties and powers 
remain the ſame; impaſſible to the laws of 
matter and motion. The difference between 


e 3 loweſt and moſt abject, and tlie bigheſt 


| objects, with a proper impulſe ; then it exerts 


and moſt elevated natural capacity, depends. 
upon the inſtruments by which the foul acts 
and is affected; which ſeem to us to alter 
its operations. The cauſe is in the material 
organs, which make repreſentations of its 
operation; according to their juſt or imper- 
fect mechaniſm. If the bodily organs hap- 
pen to be perfectly organized and exactiy 
maodulated to receive and convey, to the 
ſenſorium or ſeat of the ſoul, the ideas of 


ſes receive a 
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"0 its faculties in a re e Ws the ſen e 
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E will new eoniider the ee 
cauſes, that impede the ſoul in the 
ere of its faculties. The brighteſt wits, 
the moſt exalted underſtandin gs may be re- 
duced to a level with the moſt abject, ſtu- 


pid and unintelligent fool; by the mecha- 


nical affections of matter and motion; Theſe | 
changes, being poſſible in nature, are often 
found to happen under divers diſeaſes; 
when the figure; motion, or texture of the 
organs are diſconcerted. A 


8 4 WE 


| We Ku "A 4 man of tlie Was a: be. 
and moſt enlarged underſtanding, who hath 
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penetrated into the ſecret teceſſes of nature, . 


deſpoiled of all his wiſdom, and noble en- 
dowments, by the tyranny of a violent fe- | 


ver; a fit of lunacy, &c. &c. Thus we be⸗ 
hold him now diveſted of the exerciſe of his 


© faculties : can we ſuppoſe this change made 
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in the. foul: itſelf ? no certainly it remains 5 
»the ſame, and differs not, from what it was 
before ; recover him from the fever, lunacy, 


Ke. and remove the impediment it hath 


thrown upon the organs of the ſenſes, and 


the exerciſe of all the faculties of the ſoul 
returns ; his parts brighten; his underſtand- 


ing revives; and in ſhort, he becomes 1 


every reſpect, the ſame amiable perſon as he 
was, before the fever, lunacy, &c. ſeized him. 


3 verily believe if two men had two bodies, 
exactly of the ſame model, and converſed 
with. the ſame objects, their ideas, inclina- 
tions, capacities, and actions would be the 
ſame. This will appear more evident, 


when I come to treat of thoſe diſeaſes, that 
prevent. the regular motion of the ſolids 


and fluids ; eſpecially thoſe that are more 


— , 3 . 1 
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particularly concerned in performing ſenſa- 
tion; and of thoſe applications, that reco- 
ver them to their regular ſtandard, in con- 


ſequence of which theſe ſtrange and unna- 


_ tural fancics and flights vaniſh ; for by re- 
| Ws the a0 Je remove the effect. 


e are 8 n by which tha foul. - 


may be im peded 1 in the exerciſe of its facul- 


"If 4 . £ | | | 85 ties, 


1 
POTS 


EI 


* 
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ties viz. either by: the ante objects, of 


organs, or of a due tenſity in the fibres to 
carry the impulſe, with juſtice to the ſen- 
ſorum. The i is the caſe of Indians, 


cc. who - have not objects to enlarge : 
: the ſecond i is the caſe of 
thoſe; who hiv loſt the uſe of the organs « of ; 


one, or of all the ſenſes; a perſon, that hath - 
loſt the uſe of the optic nerves, is blind; of 


the auditory nerves, is deaf, &: the third 2 ; 
i ae of old men and children, 1 725 


rf and theſs three e rites b 


weft eenfder che body in a healthy | 


ſtate, and then we ſhall ſee that every de- 
his e 


viation from that ſtandard, ney 
portionable — 5 in then exerciſe of” 


faculties 2a the foul.” 1 Tp e e 3 


. , 7 


e in a e Nine hs ſolids are. en- 


54955 with ſuch an elaſticity, as gives the 


blood a motion, fit to divide it into a juſt 
degree of fluidity, and an exact mixture to 


1 * i. » Y * 
_— 


© keep up the ſecretions: then the heart con- 

tracts regularly; the arteries” beat propor- 
tionably; the animal fluids are eaſily moye- 
5 able, and their motion regular and uniform; 
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and the nerves are. tight, firm and elaſtic; 
and the organs of the ſenſes are entire and 
properly dilated and unfolded. Then the 
body is in its center of perfection, and the 
point of ballance inclines to neither ſide; 
and the ſoul expands its faculties to the high · 
eſt elevation it can reach, while confined in 
matter: then the ſoul feels no pain, no fad- 
neſs, nor (irregular ſtarts of thought. For 
it is impoſſible, from the neceſſary connec- 
tion, conſent and agreement of ſoul and bo- 
dy, that there can be pain without the ſoul's 
perception ; becauſe that every perception is 
what conſtitutes pain ; and it is alſo impoſ- 
fible that a perſon can fall into ſadneſs from 
gaity, without à change in the body, which 
appears heavier (not ſpecifically but rela- 
tively) to the ſoul; the fluids move flower, 
which increaſes their attractive power to a 
degree inconſiſtent with a free circulation, 
then there appears to the ſoul an additionat 
weight laid upon the body. The thoughts 
can never ſtart from their natural ſtandard, 
or regular way of thinking, without Th 
ring a change in the motion of the animal 
fluids, fibres and ſolids; whether the object, 
| caving che irregular turn of thought pro- 
ceeds 
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agreeable idea; or from a diſagreeable 2 


3 en to the ores of 0 


11 hot, bilious e the old are 


W elaſtic, and conſequently: make the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſion on the contained fluids, 


which move ſwiftly ; and by their heat and 


friction, are much rarified, attenuated andſub- 
tilized ; whereby they loſe their finer parts. 


Whence a dryneſs in the habit and great 5 


plenty of ſalts; both which are, in propor- 


tion, as the ſolids and fluids exceed tlie ſtan- 
dard of health. Then the impulſes from 


objects ate quicker and more imperfect; 


the thoughts are quick and volatile; the ſoul 
exerts its faculties with vivacity, though not 
ſteady; has incoherent ſtarts; cannot dwell 


long upon the contemplation of ſenſible ide- 


as; as the impulſes upon the ſenſorum are i 


ſtrong and return faſt. The body is ſubject 


to the ſtone, gout, madneſs, &c. In a bi- 


lious conſtitution, the animal æther is plen- 


tifully ſecreted; which fortifies the ſoul, 


gives courage, and a ſprightly livelineſs, and 


| witty turns: diminiſh the ſecretion by bleed= 
- ing, purging, * &c; then the blood 
moves 


+ 
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moves ſlower; and does not attenuate by its 
attrition, particles, ſufficient to fill and keep 
Properly extended, the ſecretory veſſels; 


which relax and become palſical: then the 
courage turns into cowardice, the livelineſs 


to heavineſs, and the wit to ſtupidity. Take 


the moſt intrepid ſon of Mars; bleed, purge 


and allow him ſpare living, and he e 


become as great a coward, as before he was 


courageous. Take the greateſt coward, give 


him rich food, generous wine, and high cor- 
| dials which brace the fibres, increaſe: the 


: circulation and ſecretions; and he will ſoon © 


become brave amidſt the moſt imminent 


| dangers. The effects are anſwerable to the 


cauſes 3 increaſe the cauſe, : and you neceſ- 
ſarily produce a proportionable increaſe of 


the effects: ſo that having a certain ſtandard 


to go by, if we know one, we can judge of 


the other; which is nothing more than 


finding a third from two things given. 


If the ſolids * too lax, the heart beats 


flowly ; the arteries contract proportion- | 
ally; and the blood moves ſlower, than is 


needful, to attenuate and prepare it for ſe- 


cretion, which i 18 interrupted; conſequent- 5 
ö | ; ly, : 


4% 
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ly; the nerves have not a ſafficient ſupply, 
to enable them to carry an impulſe, ſuffi- 
cient to give the ſoul a full and ſufficient 
idea of the object. Whence ariſe faint, 
languid, melancholy, lethargic, and im- 
perfect ideas; the perſon is flow, heavy, 


dull, and ſtupid, Hence we ſee the ab- 


ſurdity of ſuppoſing a change in the effects, 
without firſt making a change in the cauſe, 
which produced the effects. Some people 
are born with imperfect nerves; the blind 
do not ſee, becauſe their optic nerves are 
incapable of receiving or conveying im- 
pulſes ; but the ſoul being impriſoned with- 
in this material body, has no other inſtru- 
ment appointed for it to ſee by, but the 
optic nerves ; which are incapable of per- 
forming their office: the incapacity does 
not reſide in the ſoul, but in the body. A 
blind man's ſoul is as capable of ſeeing, if 
placed in a body, whoſe nerves are able to 
perform their part, as one that has the 
ſharpeſt fight. Repair the blind man's op- 
tic nerves, and he immediately ſees; and 
ſo of the other ſenſes. 


* ö : f 1 
| ET Again 
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Again, if the heryes hays not had times 


ts A agg and unfold themſelves; but re- 


main in ſo relaxed a ſtate, as not to be able 
' to diſplay their actions; then the ideas are 
faint, languid, and imperfect: becauſe the 
impulſe is not ſtrong enough to excite a 
full conception of the object. Sometimes 
the impulſe is loſt, before it reaches the 
ſoul; then there is no perception. This 
is the caſe in childhood and infancy: The 
one has imperfe& ideas, and is unable to 
' retain them long; becauſe the fineſt fibres 
of the brain are not yet unfolded, which 
they do by degrees, as they advance in 
years; which is the reaſon why children 
are ſcarce able to remember any fhing, till 
they are three or four years old. The ideas, 
which they receive before that, are ſoon 
loſt, upon the removal of the object; be- 
cauſe of the faint impreſſion they make. 
If the nerves never form perfectly, then 
the perſon is more or leſs ſtupid and idi- 
* all his life. | 


| If 1 nerves are impaired by time, as | 
in old age; for old people's nerves are 


porſed up, ſhrivelled, and contracted; then 


n Bxvkct6n ef rs paCoLTIES. 11 ie 


1 


ſent 7 Maa e ject af 
the nerves. In extreme old age, they be- 
come ſo purſed up, as ſcarce to give the 
ſoul any perception. But old men have 
the free uſe of what they received, before 
time impaired their nerves: they talk of 
things paſſed, with the ſame degree of ex, 
actneſs they then received them; though, 
about preſent objects, they ſeem as children 
and fools; as the external organs of ſenſe 
are hardly able to receive impreſſions. But 
the internal fibres of the brain, being more 
lax than the external, do not contract and 
dry up ſo ſoon. | Therefore they are able 
to excite perceptions in the thoughts, when 
the external avenues are entirely blocked 
up. Whence we diſcover the difference 
between ſenſation and perception. Senfa- 
tion, as I have already obſerved, ariſeth 
from the applicatidn of any object, to the 
ſurface of the body, which is capable G9. - 
giving an impulſe. to the nervous æther. 
Perception is that faculty of the ſoul, 
whereby it diſcovers the contact of the ob- 
jiect with the animal æther. If, therefore, 
the nerves, and nervous æther, are quite 


$ * 5 dried 5 
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dried 1 up in, the external ſenſes, yet it may 
7K circulate i in the brain, ſufficiently ſtrong, to 
raiſe perception in the ſoul ; which may 
be kept up by the foul's colluſion upon the 
æther. The nerves, indeed, in this caſe, 
have loſt their impulſe from. external ob- 
jects; and t the nervous fibres of the brain 
become more elaſtic: and were men to live 
much longer than the common period of 
life, they would loſe perception as well as 
ſenſation. And the nerves of the brain 
would dry up, as well as thoſe of the ex- 
0 ternal ſenſes. "FS . . 
Thoſe Objects, chat 5 an 1 eaſy motion 
In the animal ether, affect the ſoul with 
pleaſant ideas, Thus, j joy gives an impulſe 
to the animal æther, which makes it move 
more ſwiftly; the heart, in conſequence, 
haſtens its contractions: ; the arteries beat 
faſter ; and the ſecretions, being increaſed, 
keep up a pleaſing good humour, And if 
agrecable objects preſent themſelves to the 
ſenſes, they add to the good humour; 
which is always more or leſs, as the cauſes 
are more in number, greater or leſs In 
quantity; for wag ſenſation, or paſſion, 
impreſſes 


i 
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impreſſes a different motion upon the nerves. 
If joy is in too great an exceſs, then it 
rarifies and expands the animal æther too 
much, eſpecially in bilious habits ; * whence 5 
inflammatory fevers, PRs. e 5 
madneſs, VE 


Again, great ſorrow, fear, or diſappoint- 
ment, abates the motion of the animal — 7 
ther; contraction of the heart and arteriesz' 
the circulation of the blood; the elaſti- 
city of the veſſels, &c. whence, upon a 
ſudden fright, or. commotion, palpitations' 
and flutterings of the heart, indigeſtion, 
loſs of appetite, flatuſes and crudity, pur- 
ging, diſcharge of pale urine, &c. ariſe. 
And if theſe remain long, they bring on 
obſtructions and ſehirrous ſwellin gs, . 5 

| neſs, &c. © 


© _ 


Prem whence ariſe the different incli- 
nations and defires of different individuals *  _. 
from nothing elſe but the -conſtitutional—&  - +- AF 
temperaments, more or leſs diverſified, in 3 
every individual. eee 
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Muſic i is agreeable. to the ſoul, as it raiſes 
a uniform and regular motion in the ani- 
mal æther; and different tunes pleaſe dif- 
ferent people, according as they affect their 


Nerves z ; and if they are too groſs. to receive 


any impulſe from muſic, it is no more a- 
greeable. If the nerves are vitiated, then a 
ſound, diſagreeable to the nerves in. a ſtate 
of health, will-prove agreeable to the nerves 
in a vitiated ſtate. | 


If the TS NS nerves are too lax: or too 
contracted, and dried up, the perſon will 
be deaf, or too quick in hearing. I was 
told of a lady, whoſe auditary nerves were 


ſo elaſtic, the effect of a long nervous fe- 


ver, that ſhe could not bear the ſmalleſt 


ſound, without great uneaſineſs. If a per- 


ſon wrote at a table, in the fartheſt corner 


of the room from her; yet the motion” of 


the pen affected her, though in bed, with 
the curtains drawn, as the raſping of iron. 
How are we rouzed, by ſome kinds of 


muſic, into martial rage and fury; and, by 


by others, into jovial mirth and pleaſure: 


melted wy ſome into compaſſion and tears ; 
1 N while 


2 


"4 
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While others excite painful ſenſations in us, 


which diſcompoſe the ſpirits, and enfeeble 
the whole ſyſtem. As there is a ſort of 
muſic to excite martial courage, ſo there 
might be a concert of diſcordant ſounds, 
to inſpire cowardice, conſternation , and de- 


ow: . 


Thus we 1 eh the bodily. organs : 


may be ſo diſordered, or the ſtimulus, ap- 


plied to them, ſo. great, as to put it out of 
the ſoul's power to ſuſpend or contract 


- ; and though it is the ſource of all 


motion, both voluntary and involuntary, 
yet it. may be reduced to an inactive, paſ- 


ſive ſtate; or forced into involuntary ac- 


tion. Poiſon, received into the ſtomach, 


throws it into ſo ſtrong and convulſive mo- 
tions, that the ſoul cannot, by any effort or 
exertion of its power, prevent it. The 


faeces and urine, when in large quantity, 


or very much corrupted, will ſollicit and 
procure a diſcharge, without the conſent of 
the ſoul. In an inflammation of the brain, 
the ſoul is interrupted in the regular ex- 


erciſe of its faculties, in ſpite of all its ef- 


forts 8 
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forts to prevent it. In an inflammatory 
fever, the heart redoubles its contractions; 
duſt in the eye cauſes tears; actid matter, 
applied to the nerves, cauſes convulſtve con- 
tractions of the muſeles, in defiance of the 
8 „„ Fe: 


Though all voluntary motion 3 5 
from the immediate influence of the ſoul, 
yet ſome of the voluntary motions, by the 
force of cuſtom and habit, come at length 
to be performed, with little or no atten- 
tion of the ſoul ; though it has full power 
to begin, or ſtop the motion, when it 
| pleaſes. Thus a man may walk, and not 
| be ſenſible of it; have an object before 
him, without ſeeing it; and put his hand 
to a thing, without feeling it; becauſe he 
is intent upon ſomething elſe; therefore 
overlooks theſe ſmaller ſenſations; and 
theſe voluntary motions are, in ſome de- 


gree, mechanically performed. 
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CAVING. now „ man as ve 
getable; and likewiſe as an animal, 
compoſed of a body and of a ſoul, or princi- 
ple of animation, capable of influeneing the 
body. and being influenced by it, accord- 
ing to the mechanical laws of matter; I 
ſhall now. proceed to take a view of the ſpi- 
ritual life of man, or, to conſider man as a 
creature capable of religion; which is the 
| only thipg * ee man e 
brutes. 


Man was, bo God, ery in innocence 
and rectitude; and into his noſtrils was 
breathed the breath of life; whereby he be- 
came capable of, and diſpoſed to, receive 

virtue and religion. This preternatural gift, 
Ibis breath of /fe, gave him a ſuperiority o- 
ver every beaſt of the field, fowl of the air, 
and fiſh of the ſea; and in this alane con- 
list, the perfection and excellency of man. 
| This 


e | - : 
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This divine ſpark, furniſhed him with pow- | 
ers, ſufficient to attain the end deſigned for 

man, ETERNAL BLiss; which was to com- 
mence after ſuch a trial of his obedience, as 
ſhould ſeem ſufficient to the divine wiſdom. ” 
And as part of man has his original from 
heaven, and part its foundation in the duſt; 


fo, the earthly is by nature periſhable; Ee” 


but in order to prevent man's material part, 
from following i its own nature, and turning 
to corruption ; God created the tree of life, 
with ſach virtue, that, by eating thereof, ſuch. 
a change ſhould be produced in the body, as 
ſhould qualify it for eternal life. But Adam, 
by his diſobedience, loſt the benefit of the 
tree of life: and the conſequence God de- 
clared unto him, ſaying, pusT' THoV ART 
(meaning his bodily part) AND To DUST 
SHALT Thou RETURN, | | | 


The cortimutien, Liflueice: or operation 
of the Holy Spirit, whereby man was inti- 
tled to the dominion over the reſt of the 
creatures; and is that principle, which di- 
ſtinguiſhes a man from a beaſt, was alſo with- 
drawn at the fall. 1 — all 

Ss nature 
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nature was willingly obedient to the will of 


man before the fall; yet immediately after 
the fall, when man had almoſt loſt the prin- 


ciple, that diſtinguiſhed him from the reſt 


of the creation ; and entitled him to the o- 


bedience of all other animals; they became 


diſobedient, fierce and cruel, If the image 
of God, the divine influence, the operation of 
the: Holy Ghoſt, or the breath of life, had been 


wholly withdrawn, then, man would have 


retained nothing to diſtinguiſh him from o- 
ther animals: but it was not completely 
loſt by the fall; mankind retained ſome re- 
mainder of it, ſome veſtiges of it, as well 
as of the dominion which was 1 
founded upon it: otherwiſe man would not 
have long continued king of che creation. 


Man had Abt, after the fall, 15 divine: 


principle, cloſely embracing his nature with- 
in and without; and always abiding in him 


4 


as a divine nature, making up the perfect 


man, i. e. making man perfect, with regard 4 


to that ſupernatural and ſpiritual perfection, 
originally deſigned for him; and for which - 
this union of the divine ſpirit with the foul 


* - ip 
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and body, as it were a third principle, was 


neceſſarily required. Yet God ſtill conti- 


nued ſome inferior communications of his 


holy ſpirit with man; though now only 


as a principle EXTRINSICAL. to his nature. 


Thus it ſtill continued, as the licht of the 
rational faculty, So the communications 


of. the ſpirit are owing to thoſe ſuggeſtions 


ef prudent, and reaſonable thoughts, which 


are neceſſary, not only for the good man- 


gagement of the affairs of this life, but alſo 
for the concernments of 1 and a fu- 


| ture ate. 


Yy % 
\ 


By the aden of ths i ths 1 i 


were enabled, if not wanting to themſelves. 


to perform that duty, which their law re- 
quired of them, as a pedagogue to bring 


them to Chriſt, By them alſo, the Gen- 
tiles, ho had not the law pf Moſes, were 
enabled to be a law unto themſelves ; there- 
by they had the work of the law written in 
in the law. The teachableneſs, which the 
Ws $i on called the drowing of the 
. i ather, 1 


! 
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Pather, is the effects of the operation of the 


Holy Spirit. Yet, theſe inferior communi- 


| cations of the ſpitit, theſe remainders and 
footſteps of the Divine Image, as a princi- 


ple only EXTRINSICAL to our nature, are 


not, of themſelves, ſufficient to enable us 
to o perform the N required by God, as 


„ 4, 4 


the kingdom of Ne ; which is the git 
of God, and no way due to our r nature, or to 


out belt performances. LY 4 


The inhabitation of the hrt, as an in- 
ternal principle united to our nature, and 
not an inferior communication of it, as a 


principle only extrinſical to our nature, was E 
neceſſary to our firſt parents themſelves, in 


a ſtate of 1 innoceney, to exalt them to that 


bliſs, for which God deſigned them. There- 
fore i it muſt be much more ſo to their fallen 


| poſterity. But, by the death and paſſion « of 
our Saviour Chriſt, the divine image or ſpi- 


rit of God, as an inherent principle, is re- 
ſtored to us; and thereby we recover that 


happy flate, which Adam loſt by his fall. 
Chriſt reſcued us by ſatisfying the penalty | 


of Adam's tranſgrefſion ; and ſtating him- 


R 2 ſelf | 
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| elf the Mediator of a New Covenant, be- 
twixt God and man; by the obſervation of 
which, we may again recover that happi= 
neſs, originally deſigned for us, | 


| In our chriſtian baptiſm of the ſpirit, we 
receive the ſpirit of adoption, and are re- 
ſttored to that divine image, which Adam 
loſt by his fall. This is evident from the 
expreſſions uſed concerning it in Scripture, 
It is called the renewing of the Holy Ghoſt ; 
the being renewed by the ſpirit of our mind, 
1 by the Spirit, in our mind, as St. 
Chryſoſtom explains it: the NEW MAN, 
vbicb is renewed in knowledge, after the image 
of him that created him.. By all which is 
properly ſignified, the reſtoring. a thing to 
its former ſtate, which it once had; but 
loſt; and not making a thing new, which 
had never been before. None have that 
quickening ſpirit (now reſtored by Chriſt, 
| who purchaſed it again, and beſtowed it on 
his church, as a triumphal gift upon his aſ- 
cenſion) till he receives it in the chriſtian 
baptiſm of the ſpirit; which is therefore 
called eee ; As being that, by which 
. | this 


— 


— 
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this new life is firſt infuſed into us, And 
the aythor of the epiſtle to the Hebrews ob- 


ſerves in general, concerning all thoſe Patri- | 
triarchs and other holy perſons, who, by 


their faith, pleaſed God, before the coming 
of our Saviour; that they could not wWI TH- 
our us be made perfect; the ſpirit, as has 


been obſerved, is neceſſary to conſtitute the 


perfect man; which the apoſtle calls whole, 
| uten of ſpirit as l as ſoul and boils 


T his lets was not given by the winks of 


the law (which could not make the comers 
thereunto perfect, being only the bringing 


in of a better hope, by which we draw near 


unto God) byt by the hearing of faith, i. e. 
by the Goſpel. Aceordingly the Evange· 


liſt tells us, that it was not given till Jeſus 
was glorified ; this being a particular part 


of his teſtament, it could not be of force, 
till the death of the teſtator. And thence 


our Saviour himſelf diſtinguiſheth betwixt- 
the preſence of the ſpirit with his diſciples, 


as an external aſſiſtant, while himſelf Was 


alive with them, and that inhabitation there- 


a as a Ged 1 In a temple, which they were 


my | 


= 
f 
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only afterwards to receive upon his aſcenſion, 

For he dwelleth _ Jo, lays the, and Hal 
_ —_—_— 

ebm theſe principles, many inferences, 

* the greateſt importance, might be drawn; 

we ſhall here only beg the readers patience | 

1 to hear two or three. 


1 th i ins; thi no OEM what- 
ſoever, that can be performed out of the 
communion of the church, however the 
afliſtance of the holy ſpirit, as an external 
principle, be neceſſary to produce them, can 
ever give an immediate title to the eternal 
bliſs in the kingdom of heaven. For even 
theſe inferior communications of the ſpirit, 
were continued only in conſequence of our 
Saviour's undertaking to atone for the fins of 
man; and was deſigned to prepare and enable 
us, to receive the covenant of grace. And 
whoſoever goes on in fin and wickedneſs, and 25 
refuſes the terms of the Goſpel, does, ipſo 
facto, deprive himſelf of the inferior com- 
munications of the holy ſpirit, and forces God 
to withdraw it from him; for he declares he 
will 
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will not always contend with us. And man 
then becomes in a level with the brutes, and 
inherits no principle, that poſſibly can diſtin- 


guith him from them q; but only this, that 
upon his repentance, and embracing the In- 


ſtitutions of God Almighty, he may find 
mercy; and his ſincere repentance, and his 


after willing obedience may be rewarded 


with eternal bliſs, in the kingdom of hea- 
ven; which never was deſigned for other 
animals; and thereby can, by no poſſible 


means, be attained by them. And none, 


without performing theſe conditions, can 
have any more title to the kingdom of ks 
than a horſe or other inn. "ni 236.4] 


| The exceeding great and precious oY 5 : : £25 
ſes of the New Covenant, which Chriſt hath. 


purchaſed for his church, can never be ob- 
tained by any other means, but thoſe which. 


| he hath preſcribed i in the Goſpel, for convey- 5 


ing of it; and they are none other than the 


chriſtian; ſacraments, by which: this New, : 


Covenant itſelf is tranſacted and maintained; 
and by which we are made and continued 


manben of the church. Hence our bleſſed 
| | Saviour : 
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| Saviour. aſſures ; us, that except we be born 


again of water and of the ſpirit, we cannot 


enter into the kidgdom of heaven: and un- 


leſs we eat the fleſh of the ſon of man, and 


dtink his blood, in the euchariſt, we can 
have no life in us; and that it is by our eat- 


ing his fleſh and drinking his blood, that 
he dwelleth in us, by the inhabitation of 


his ſpirit, and we in him, as members of 


his body, the church; and that thereby we 
have eternal life; and he will raiſe us, raiſe 


out bodies, at the laſt day, by this quick- 
ening ſpirit, which dwelleth in us; and 


ſhall quicken our mortal bodies. For our 


: fouls are in eaten, . ; 


From whence i it appears, that as the baþ- 


ulm of water, reitores the perſon to that 


primitive purity and ſimplicity, in which 
Adam was created, and placed in Paradiſe; 


and as the baptiſm of the ſpirit or confirma- 
tion, infuſes into him the breath of life; and 


thereby the divine image which was loſt in 
Adam, is reimplanted i in him. So the con- 


ſtant participation in the ſacrifioe of the eu- 


chariſt is as neceſſary for our continuance 


and growth in this divine life of the ſpirit; 


as our bodily food i is for the e of our 


Hp natural life. 8 


11 A we cannot ä 
any other bentfits of the chriſtian covenant, 


without an external participation in theſe 


ſacraments, by which the covenant is tranſ- 


acted and maintained, and which God has 


appointed as the only ordinary meatis of 
conveying them to us. For we cannot be ſure 


of, nay, expect God's ſupplying the want of 
1 means, which himſelf hath ap- 
pointed, by extraordinary and uncovenanted 
favours, but upon a perfect impoſſibility, ei- 


"i phyſical 0 or legal, of rr them. 


And if theſe catirarbeith actos their whole 5 
efficacy, not from tneir own "NG nd + 


from their conſecration. 


{ --4# 


And if this power of Sunset 0 


muſt be derived from God, who only has 


the diſpoſal of theſe benefits, conferred by 
them; ſo that none can 1 conſecreate 
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Se... 
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them without an authority, detived from 
him for that effect. 


And ifs none can lay any juſt claim to that 


authority, but they who received it from 


thoſe, who had power to give it them, in 


a continued ſucceſſion from the Apoſtles, : 
: who at firſt received it from Chriſt. 


This will deceffarily eblighns us, as we ele 
our eternal ſalvation, to a ſtrict dependence 


uvpon, and ſubmiſſion to them, who thus have 


alone this power of wn the ſacra- 
ments. | 


For, loa acommiſſion from God, 'tisas 
impoſlible for a perſon validly to adminiſter 


the ſacraments, to the benefit of the re- 


ceiver, which is a New Creation, as to form 
a man out of duſt, with all the qualifications 


and properties, with which he is endued. 


But none can act, as commiſſioned from 
God, who do not obſerve the conditions re- 
quired of them; for the divine influence, 
which is the fg of: a facrament, can never 
be 1 to 3 theſe inſtitutions, 
5 when 


— 
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when performed contrary to the: revealed 
will of God: for it is, in obedience to his di- 
vine precepts, that he promiſes his bleſſings. 
Hence we ſee the invalidity of lay and ſchiſ- 
matical adminiſtrations; the one had never 
a commiſſion; the other has forfeited it, by» 
giving up the depoſitum committed to his 
truſt: he has broke his covenant with _ 
and entered into covenant with the devil. 

| Therefore hs muſt have a very imperfect 
knowledge of the nature of the chriſtian 
prieſthood, and of the ſacraments; wo 
thinks, that a ſacrament can be, in whole 
or in part validly performed by any ſuch. One 

. would believe that a perſon with half an eye 
might ſee, how deſtructive ſuch an opinion 
is, both to the inſtitution of the prieſthood, 
and alſo to chriſtianity. But timidity and 
human prudence ſuggeſted theſe. opinions, 
and perhaps, in time, will offer us, what they 
think reaſons, or to give up our ſenſes witn 
our religion, And forſooth theſe very men 
would have it thought that they ſuffer for 
| n and eren ſake, yet can diſ- 
ann 158099 "_ 
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2 with boch. wben e, 'prodence, 


5 k Would now, in che laſt 5 ks to 
_ conſider the ſymptoms, cauſes and manner 
of cure, in nervous diſeaſes; but Jam well 

aware ſome objections will be made to the 

preceeding doctrine, which * am here in- E 

| clined to nein, +2116 


; hire. does. which are common to 
us with brutes, ate the only ſource and i- 
lets of thoſe ideas, which are the intire. 
ground work, and firſt foundation, upon 
which, we raiſe tlie whole ſuperſtructure: ß 
all our knowledge, both human and. divine; 
and if that maxim of logicians is to be taken 

: for a ſure and fundamental truth, ce nihil eſt 
« in intellectu quod non fuit prius inſenſu,” 
then all diſcoveries we can make in things, 
| temiporal- or ſpiritual, together with the 

moſt refined and abſtracted notions of them 

in the ſoul of man, take their riſe originally 
from ſenſation ; ard if we cannot think ar 
be conſcious of thinking, till we have ſome 
des of an object to think upon; and if with- | 

5 ö 


\ 
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0 waren Hate we can have, no idea of any, , 
thi t hen what will become. 
of all our: knowledge of; the things of ang 
ther world? of all. revealed religion; and. 
the truths of moralityt; ang; the myſteries. of, 
chtiſtianity?· Lanſwen that. ſeeing! we can 
have no idea. but from ſenſihle. material oh 
jects; therefore we can have no idea of God, 
Angels, or any immaterial ſubſtance, or indeed 
any thing beyond the Sum and: Stars; 101 I 
| nd in God, our religion 8 ee e 


Lb a 


be be the ae e is bd a, 
| Jabula raſa or perfect Hank; without any ma- 
terials, either for a ſimple view or any other. 
operation. of the intellect. We are not fur- 
niſhed with any innate ideas of t chings ma- 
terial or immaterial; nor ate we endued 
with a faculty or diſpoſition, of forming 
purely intellectual ideas or conceptions; in- 

dependent of all ſenſation: much leſs has 

. the ſoul of man a power of raiſing up to it- 
ſelf ideas out of nothing, which is a kind of _ 
creation; or attaining any firſt principle ; 

. exclufive of allillation or conſequential dedue- 
tion from ideas of material objects; witbh- 
out e the foul of man, during its union 
| | with 
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with the body, could not attain even to the 
knowledge of its own exiſfence: Deprive the 
body of ſeeing, hearing, taſting, and ſmelling; 
and the ſoul would not be able to know any 
thing but what the hand or body felt: and if 
he was deprived of that ſenſe too, the ſoul 
would be utterly void of all ideas, and con- 
r all wee 105 of: 


As therefore we have no idea of God, we 
are obliged to come to the knowledge of his 
very exiſtence, not from any idea we have 
of him, or from any direct intuition of the 
intellect; but from the obſervation and rea- 
foning of the mind, upon the ideas of ſenſa- 
tion; that is from our reaſoning upon the 
works of the viſible creation: and for want 
of a ſimple and direct idea of him, we fran 


to ourſelves the moſt. excellent conception, | 


of him we can, by putting together into one, 
the greateſt perfections, we: obſerve in the 
creatures, and particularly in our own rea- 
ſonable nature, to ſtand for his — 


Not moſt groſly arguing and inferring that 
| God is ſuch an one as ourſelves, only in- 
finitely enlarged and improved, in all our na- 


me: in and faculties ; but concluding, 
15 that 


5 
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that our greateſt excellencies are the beſt, 


apteſt, and moſt correſpondent repreſenta- 


tions of his incomprehenſible perfeQtions; 


which infinitely tranſcend the moſt exalted 
of what are to be found in any created be- 


ings; and are far above out of ths. reach 
of all human . . Pha 5 


The riſe and whole extent of our know- 
ledge, of immaterial objects, are accounted 


for, from the ideas of ſenſible objects; from 


the neceſſary conſequences we draw. from 


their exiſtence, to the exiſtence of things 
not ſenſible ; and from that manner of 
conceiving theſe, which we afterwards na- 
turally fall into, by the help and media- 


tion of ſuch things as are within the com- 
| paſs of our preſent ſphere. T hus. we con- 


ceive the knowledge of a ſpirit, by the me- 


diation of our thinking, and the various 


modes of it, exerciſed on ideas of ſenſa- | 
tion. If we had any innate ideas of ſpi- 


ritual things, they would be as direct and 
immediate as the ideas of ſenſible objects 
are: they would be as true and proper re- 
1 preſentations of them, as they are in them- 

| ſelves; 
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ſelves; and no- Way anlogicdl, as they now il 
are. We have not even the leaſt direct idee, 
or perception, of che purely ſpiritual part 

ol us; nor do we diſtern ny more of its 

real ſubſtance, than we do of an angel. 

We are fo far from an exact view, and in- 

| tuitive knowledge, that we are forced to 

argue, and infer its exiſtence, from our ob- 

ſervation only of ſuch operutions, as we 

Conclude could not W from ee 


— 


matter. 5 . 


© 4 1 
50 
0 * 


| EB Ih asd; beelüfe we have no direct idea of 
|. | 2%, it, we expreſs its nature; as we do that of a 
p general, by the word immaterial. 
5 And as we cannot form one thought f 
©... Our ſoul, otherwiſe than a8 it is-in conjunc- | 
tion with the body; ſo neither car we con- 
ceive any of its operations, but as performed 
together with bodily organs: and therefore 
> It is, that we are under the neceſſity of ex- 
preſſing the modus of them, in words bor- 
rowed from ſenſation and bodily actions. 
The mind, or fpiritual- part of us, dane 
by any direct or reflex act, look upon or 
into itſelf, any more than it can diſcern | 


the | 


© ; 


* 
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the ſoul, in its ſtate of ſeparation from the 


bay; i 1 6:10 50 Peek 


3 


"And fo it is, with 1 to God 1 and 
his attributes; we can have no direct view, 


or intuition, by the eye, of body or ſoul, 
(for indeed they are both one) of any thing 
in the divine nature: therefore there i is no 
way of beholding him, but in the mirrour 


of the viſible creation; and particularly in 
ourſelves. So we behold his. wiſdom, in 


our thinking and reaſoning ; his power, in 
our worldly dominion and power ; his 


goodneſs, in the rectitude of our own moſt 


commendable affections. Not by adding 
infinity to each of theſe, as ſome have groſſy 
miſtaken, ſo as to ſtretch our imagination, 
as far as we can, to infinite thinking, infi- 


nite power, infinite rectitude; but by add- 
ing infinity to thoſe incomprehenſible per- 


fects in the divine nature, of which we 
have not the leaſt idea, the leaſt direct 


glimpſe or knowledge. The true nature 


and manner of the preſent knowledge we 
have of things in another world is, by the 
* very aptly deſcribed, by ſeeing 


. . 
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through a glaſs darkly; and our future 
knowledge of them, by ſeeing face to face. 


A glaſs, or mirrour, exhibits to us nothing 


of the reality and ſubſtance of the 1 


repreſented i in it. 


The ſimilitude formed by 1 reflection 


of the object, hath no more of the true eſ- 
ſence and properties of the thing itſelf, 
which it exhibits, than a mere ſhadow; 


and i is nothing more than the appearance, 
which periſheth with the removal. of the 


object. Thus it is with thoſe conceptions, | 


which ſtand-in our minds to repreſent God, 


and ſpiritual things. 


{ 


Though the things they are ſubſtituted 
for, are of a quite different kind; and 


though thoſe ſubſtitutes are no more, in re- 
ſpect of them, than a fleeting, tranſient ap- 


pearance only in the glaſs, is to the man him- 
ſelf, whom we ſee in it; yet there may be 
ſuch a likeneſs, proportion and analogy, 


between them, as may render our natural 
and familiar conceptions of worldly things 


apt and jus repreſentations of things fu- 
pernatural, 


> 
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pernatural, and particularly of the divine 
nature. In ſo much, that the knowledge 


we have of them, by that analogy, though 
imperfect, ſhall be, however, true and real; 


and all our juſt thoughts and reaſonings 


upon them ſhall be ſolid and ſubſtantial ; 


as long as they are kept within the due 


compaſs of theſe ſimilitudes and repreſenta- 


tions of them. For then it is that men 


run into ſoliciſm and abſurdity, into error 
and confuſion, concerning God and ſpi- 


ritual things; when they, not contented 


with this imperfect degree of knowledge, 
by repreſentation only, and analogy, will 
argue, from things merely natural, to the 
real intrinſic nature of theſe things, which 
now we can know no other way, but by that 


ſimilitude, correſpondence, or proportion, 


they bear to our natural ideas and con- 
ceptions. 3 


So that in reſpect of all things relating 
to the real, true nature of immaterial be- 
ings, As. they are in themſelves, we are not 
as a man, who hath a very dim light, or 


who can diſcern direct, though faint, glim- 
Ta mueerrings 
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merings of light, and hath ſome immediate, 
though no more than confuſed and imper- 
fect views of viſible objects ; but we are as 
a man born bind, in reſpect of Nd and 
colours, 


As we can have no ideas of immaterial 
beings, from our ſenſes ; neither have we 
any ideas of them that are purely ntellec- 
tual, and entirely independent of ideas of 
ſenſation. We have not the leaſt ſpark of 
light, or ſmalleſt glimpſe, whereby to diſ- 
cern their real nature or eſſence, or any 
part of it. So that, thus far, it is not an 

indiſtinct or obſcure nts an but no per- 
ception at all. ; 5 


Therefore, all our knowledge of revealed 
truths and myſteries, is by ſemblance only, 
and analogy. Yet, ſince God has formed 
us to his own image and likeneſs, we have 
a firm reliance, truſt, and dependance upon 
his wiſdom and veracity, for ſuch a juſt 
reſemblance, proportion, and correſponden- | 
cy between the ſcripture types, which are 


natural, and the ſupernatural anti-types, as 
| renders 
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renders that kind of knowledge ſolid and 
real; the faith built upon it certain and 
firm; and our hope well grounded and 
ſure. 


Then only we are in danger of running 
into error and deluſion, and may be fatally 
deceived, when we turn it into mere meta- 
pPpbor and allufion only; or when we ſtrain 
that analogy, by which we conceive things 


ſpiritual, to an undue and literal compari- 
ſon with things natural and human ; and 


in ſuch inſtances as never was intended by 
the wiſdom of God. Or, laſtly, when we 
begin to imagine that we have, in any. de- 
gree, a direct and immediate perception of 
thangs Oy 


The mind of man, while it keeps within 
its own proper ſphere, acts with freedom 
and ſecurity ; but when it ſtrives to exert 
itſelf beyond its native powers and facul- 


ties, then it ſinks into weakneſs and infir- 


mity, and is ever liable to endleſs miſtake 
and error. It hath no direct perception, 
or zmmediate conſciouſneſs, beyond things 
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ſenſible and human. So that in all its no- 


bleſt efforts, and moſt lofty flights, it muſt 
ever have a ſteady eye to the earth, from 
whence it took its riſe; and always conſi- 
der, that it mounts upwards with orrowed 
wings. For when once it preſumes upon 


their being of its-own natural growth, and 

attempts a direct flight to the heavenly re- 
gions; then it falls headlong to the ground: 
Where it you en in een and 


i,, 
Thall bow Hal to the third general 


head of my diſcourſe, viz. to confider the 
ſymptoms and cauſes of nervous diſeaſes, 


- 5 en 
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OF THE SYMPTOMS AND CAUSES OF 
2 NERVOUS DISEASES. | 


N almoſt every {Rr the nerves ſuffer 
more or leſs ; and there are very few dif- 


orders, which may not in a large ſenſe be cal- 


led nervous. But I ſhall here confine my- ; 
ſelf to thoſe complaints, which proceed from 


a weak or unnatural conſtruction of the 
nerves : the ſymptoms that ariſe from theſe 
cauſes are ſo many, various and irregular, 


that it is extremely hard, either rightly to 
deſcribe, or fully enumerate them. They 
mimick almoſt every diſeaſe; and indeed 


there are few chronic diſeaſes with which 
they are not more or leſs blended and inter- 


mixed. I have, for method's ſake, divided 


2 nervous diſeaſes into different ſtages, but 


4 you muſt not expect accuracy or certainty 
in this; becauſe ſome of the ſymptoms, I _ 


have 
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have mentioned in the ſecond ſtage, may, 
in ſome patients, be found in the firſt, and 
vice verſa. In treating therefore of the 
ſymptoms and cauſes of nervous diſeaſes, I 
ſhall obſerve that method nature moſt com- 
' monly follows, and advance ſtep by ſtep a- 
long with the diſeaſe ; taking hold of one 
end of the chain, ſhall endeavour to fathom 
it to the other; for all nervous diſeaſes, from 
yawning, fretehing, &c. to a mortal fit of an 
apoplexy, or raging madneſs, are one conti- 
nued diſorder, or the ſeveral ſteps of it. 
A child may. be 8 with weak nerves, 
and from original conſtitution liable to ner- 
vous diſeaſes. Others, who have been born 
with ſtrong, healthy and ſound conſtituti- 
ons, may afterwards fall into them, from 
any accident, as a fall or bruiſe, wound, 
fright, bad and low diet, hard labour, in- 
juries of the weather, intemperance, ſenſual 
pleaſures; acute diſeaſes, immoderate eva- 
cuations, &c. Thoſe who have weak, fee- 
ble or relaxed nerves, have generally a ſmall, 
weak, languid, and ſometimes intermittent 


- pulſe; the ſtrokes are ſeldom clean and free; 
2 5 their 
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their fleſh is ſoft and yielding, looſe and 
flabby z their complexion is white, fair, 
blanched. or aſh coloured. Thoſe, who are 
> ſubject to great evacuations, or have la- 
boured under preternatural diſcharges from 
any acute diſeaſe; who run into purging or 
coſtiveneſs alternately, into floods of pale 
urine; or into profuſe ſweats upon little 
exerciſe; who have made too liberal a 
uſe of mercurials, have fallen into im- 
moderate hæmorrhages; or have labour- 
ed long under a diarrhæa; women, who 
have purified oftener, or in greater quantity, 
than is natural; originally have, or general- 8 
ly ſoon have weak nerves. They ate com- 
monly of a cold conſtitution; apt to fall into 
chilling and coolneſs in the extremities; or 
frequently feel like a trickling of cold water 
down the back; and often fall into ſhiver- 
ings. All theſe figns proceed from too flow 
circulation and perſpiration ; which indicate 
a weakneſs and laxity in the veſſels. For 
perfect health, free ſpirits, caſe and chear- 
fulneſs, confift in the eaſy, pleaſant and u- 
niform performance of the animal functions, 
VIZ. a full circulation, free perſpiration and 
l regular 
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regular ſecretions and excretions; when theſe 
are interrupted and forced, then nervous 
* ſoon follow, 

1 here is a — andes of vapours, 
which ſometimes ſeizes temperate people, 
otherwiſe ſtrong and healthy, of ſound juices, 
and firm ſolids ; ſuch as lowneſs, reſtleſsneſs, 
| heavineſs, anxiety, averſion to exerciſe, head- 
achs, dimneſs of fight ; theſe proceed from 
catching cold, which obſtrudts perſpiration ; 
from indigeſtion ; or from a foul ſtomach. 
Theſe ſymptoms vaniſh, in a little time, of 
themſelves, or may be removed by a cor- 
dial draught, gentle emetic, Atamacb purge, 
light diet or abjtmence. | 


Some. people are endowed with ſuch an 

uncommon delicacy of ſenfation, that, though 
uſually in good health, they are ſubject to 
tremors, palpitations, faintings, fits, &c. from 
fear, grief, ſurprize, or other paſſion ; or 
from any other cauſe that irritates or unuſu- 
ally affects their nerves. They are alſo more 
or leſs ſubject to indigeſtion, flatulencies, 
flying pains, irregular and partial fits of heat 


and 
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and cold, frequent ſighing, aan pale | 
urine; 2 ſpirits, &c. | 


Others there ate, 1 are ſubject to ſome 
nervous ſymptom from the very contrary _ 
cauſe, viz. an obtuſe or leſs ſenſible feeling 


ol the nerves in general; which occaſions 


indigeſtion, flatulence, either a want of, or 
too great an appetite, coſtiveneſs, looſeneſs, 
fluſhing, giddineſs, oppreſſion about the 
precordia, low ſpirits, diſturbed ſleep, Sc: 


From theſe two cauſes, moſt nervous diſ- 
eaſes generally ariſe. The firſt may be ei- 
ther natural or produced. All children, com- 
pared with men, have their nerves very ſenſi - 
ble, whence they are ſo ſubject to convul- 
ſive fits from teething, worms, acids in the 
primæviæ, and before the eruption of the ſmall 
pox, &c. Some adults have ſo delicate and 
ſenſible nerves, that a vomit, ſmart purge, 
bliſter, ſudden fright, &c. will throw them 
into convulſion fits. Women, whoſe nerves 
are generally more delicate and ſenſible than 
thoſe of men, are moſt ſubject to nervous 
complaints. The variety of the quickneſs 

TY . 1 
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of the pulſe, in a healthy ſtate, is owing to 
the ſenſibility of the nerves in general: and 
as the nerves in different parts of the body 
are endowed with various kinds of feeling, ſo 
they are more or leſs liable to be affected 
with the ſame diſeaſe. Therefore certain 
diſeaſes affect ſome parts of the body more 
than others. In ſome epidemical diſeaſes, 
the eyes, fauces or breaſt, in others, the in- 
teſtines are moſt liable to be affected; w- 
ing to the weakneſs and great irritation of 
theſe parts, by the application of acrid and 
morbid matter. 


Beſides a too great ſenſibility of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem in general, there is fometimes 
an unnatural and depraved feeling in various 
parts of the body; which ſubjects perſons 
to extraordinary affections. For example, 
muſk, 1 pale roſes, tanſy, 
cheeſe, a cat, &c. will cauſe ſome people 
to faint, vomit, purge, &c. The diſpoſi- 
tion of the nerves of the ſtomach is the rea- 
ſon, that ſome kinds of food agree with 
ſome people, and diſagree with others; nay, 
Even with ok awe . at different times. 
f Some 
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Some medicines have violent effects upon 


ſome, while they have little or none up- 


on others. Hence we ſee that a delicate 


and unnatural ſtate of the nerves, either 


in the 3 or acquired by intem- 
perance, &c. muſt diſpoſe people to ner- 


vous diſeaſes. 


* 


come now more particularly to enquire 


2 into the ſymptoms and . of nervous 
diſeaſes. 


The ſpleen and vapours are nearly ſyno- 
nymoas terms; the fymptoms and cauſes 
are the fame: only the vapours ſometimes 
bring on fits, and as theſe fits are moſt fre- 
quently obſerved in women, we call the 
fame diſeaſe vapours in- women, and ſpleen 
in men. The ſpleen and vapours, improv- 
ed upon the conſtitution, arrive at another 
ſtage ; and is then called the B, or hypo- 
condriacal melancholy: and is for the moſt 
part attended with a fcurvyy. So that the 
fame cauſes, which produce the ſpleen and 


vapours, if allowed to continue long, will 


| A the hip, which, if ſuffered to con- 


tinue 
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tinue, advances ſtill further on, and makes 
a tranſition to madneſs. If the conſtitution 
is bilious, then the madneſs is raging and 
furious, called mania, lunacy or frenzy; if 
the habit is cold and Phlegmatic, then the 
madneſs is a ſettled, fixed, moaping melan- 
cboly. | 


All nervous diſeaſes ariſe from RELAxA- 
TION, Or OBSTRUCTION : and as the one 
cannot continue long without producing the 
other, ſo they mutually exaſperate each o- 
ther; and, in a habit naturally diſpoſed to 
nervous complaints, ſoon produce very trou- 
bleſome ſymptoms, which, from the ſlight- 
eſt, to the moſt ſevere, have their exacer- 
| bations and remiſſions. Many accidents in 
living contribute to make them irregular in 
their returns, and in the ſlighter caſes they 
are ſeldom taken notice of. 


Acrid, 1 matter, bred in the blood, 
from either of the above cauſes, will pro- 0 
duce nervous ſymptoms, as violent periodi- 
cal head-achs, irregular pulſe, partial ſweats, 
chang heats, fluſhing and irruptions ſud- 

| | denly | 


1 
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dendy diſappearing, in different parts of the 
body, nauſea, wandering pains, convulſion 
of particular muſcles, tightneſs at the breaſt, 


pain in the bowels, &c. This morbid mat- 
ter, which occaſions theſe and many other 


ſymptoms of the nervous kind, may ariſe 
from very different cauſes, as too much or 
improper food. For the end and deſign 
of eating and drinking, i is to ſupply the waſte 
of our bodies, and to keep up the due bal- 


lance between the ſolids and fluids. The 


neceſſary friction and collition from the 


motion of our juices, in order to break and 
ſubtilize their parts, and to fit them for the 


animal functions, make a continual waſte 
to ſupply which, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 


take a proper proportion of nouriſhment, _ 


By the rules of animal economy, there is 
a neceſſity of keeping up the ballance be- 
' tween the elaſticity of the ſolids, and the re- 
ſiſtance of the fluids, to preſerve the indivi- 
dual in health. And when any of theſe two 
rules are long or greatly tranſgreſſed, by ei- 
ther taking more than is neceſſary to ſupply 


the waſte, or by taking that, which from its 


natural quality, deſtroys the ballance ; then 


| the « 
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the individual ſuffers in proportion as the 
ſolids and fluids are removed from the ſtan- 
dard of health. Crudities and indigeſtion 


lay the foundation for the greater number 1 


of diſeaſes, that torture and afflict human 
life. If a perſon, whoſe ſolids are tenſe and 
firm, wallows in luxury and riot, for any 
conſiderable time; he fills his blood with 
_ oily, ſulphureous, and inflamable particles; 
which, being driven about with too great 

force and velocity, are thereby forced into 

the ſmall capillary veſſels, deſigned to re- 

ceive the lymp, or thinner part. Thus in- 
flamatory and acute diſeaſes are formed, 
ſuch as fevers, gout, eriſipelas, rheumatiſin, 
&c. If theſe ſmall lymphatics, by the force 
of the circulation, or groſſneſs of the fluid, 
are torn and broken, then impoſthumes, 
gangrenes, mortifications, &c. follow. But 
if the perſon purſues this courſe a little more 
ſlowly, and joins lazineſs or want of exer- 
ciſe to it, ſo that the acrimony and ſtock of 
bad humours increaſe, as the ſolids are re- 
laxed, and weakened ; then the ſlower, col- 
der, the nervous and more chronical diſeaſes 
Are > protiuced, | 


Alſo 5 


* 


— 
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Alſo a ſeorbutie or ſerophulous habit, fe- 
wh imperfectly cured, and cutaneous diſ- 
orders, hen the morbid matter, inſtead of 
being thrown out upon the ſkin, is reab- 
ſorbed and depoſited on the n ues : 

produce nervous Yymptoms. a 


But above all, a . and rnperfett 
gout, is ofteneſt the cauſe of nervous diſ- 
eaſes ; it will occaſion lowneſs of ſpirits, loſs 
of appetite, nauſea, ſickneſs at the ſtomach, 
vomiting, palpitations of- the heart, Irregu- 
lar pulſe, difficult breathing, ſwimming and 
ſhooting pains in the head, delirium, mania, 
wandering pains now in one place then in 
another, flatulencies, cramps, convulſions, 
Ke. Theſe ſymptoms may proceed from "3 
an irregular gout ; the matter of which, in- 
| ſtead of going to the extremities, wanders 
through the body. When this morbid mat- 
ter is carried ſmoothly on, without forming 
obſtructions, or too violently irritating the 
nerves ;, then it gives little trouble: when 
it remains fixed in the extremities, or muſ- 
, cular parts, it occaſions. aching, goutiſh and 
rheumatic pains : when it ſettles on the viſ- 
b | cera 
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ceta or more ſenſible parts, it ſtimulates te 


nerves, and produces many nervous ſymp- 
toms, which are greater or leſs, according 
to the ſenſibility of the nerves. This hap- 


pens to people of weak and delicate habits, 


and ſenſible nerves; eſpecially to women, who 
have ſeldom a true gout, but a wandering 
gouty humour; if the conſtitution is a little 
ſtronger, then the patient is afflicted with 
cold rheumatic pains, and ſometimes with 
a regular fit of the gout: if the vital organs 
and the vaſcular ſyſtem are ſound, then the 
arthritic matter is thrown upon the extre- 


mities; by which means the body is clear- 


ed of it. In the cure of the gout, rheuma- 
tiſm and ſeiatica, nothing is better than iſ- 
ſues, bliſters, cataplaſms, pedeluvium, an- 
timonial, camphorated and cordial diaphore- 
tics, with a little venice treacle, &c. the 


conſtant uſe of bitters, ſteel and the bark. 2 


An obſtruction of the menſes or hœmor- 
rhoids, alſo ſetons, iſſues, old ſores, too ſud- 
denly dried up, or the ſweating of the fect 


obſtructed by cold, will occaſion nervous 


ſymptoms. We ſee, at the time of life, 
; when 
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when the courſes ceaſe, and for ſome 


months after conception, the change of the 


circulation, the diſtenſion and irritation of 
the wamb, occaſion nauſea; voiniting, faint» 


ings, depraved appetite, convulſive. fits, 
aſthma, heavineſs, and flying pains, flatu- 


lencies, head-ach, &c. As theſe ſymptoms 
_ atiſe not from the quality, but from the 
quantity of blood; therefore the p/rthora is 


to be removed moſt effectually by bleeding, 
or by an emetic or 2 as indi- i 


cations direct. 


Pre will nowebnfider the ad — | 
toms with their cauſes ; in the order 1 ge- 


nerally obſerve. 


I. The feſt "MEE are a dull; bins 


uneaſineſs, debility, faintineſs, a ſenſe of 
great emptineſs about the ſtomach, a yawns 
ing, gaping, ſtretching out the arms, twitch- 
ing of the nerves, ſneezing, ſometimes 
drowſineſs and lethargy, heaving up the 
breaſt : as theſe ſymptoms have little pain, 


but a kind of wearineſs, they are neg- 


lected. The complexion becomes wane, 


pale, and not ſo lively, the eyes appear dull | 


X 2 | and 
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and faded, the appetite is faint and unequal, 
returning by fits, and if meat is not imme- 
diately given, the patient is like to faint 
away, and the appetite goes off; at other 
times the hypochondres are ſo inflated with 
wind, that the patient cannot eat: he com- 
plains of heartburns, belchings, and bilious 
vomiting, pain in the pit of the ſtomach, 

attended ſometimes with ſhortneſs of breath, 

or ſymptomatic aſthma, tickſing cough, and 
at other times with an inflation or viſi- 
ble ſwelling; and the patient perceives unſuall 
ſmells. After theſe ſymptoms have continued 

. ſome time, they produce lowneſs of ſpirits, 
faintineſs, anxiety, watching and reſtleſneſs; 
ſometimes great timidity, a dizzineſs of the 
head, inveterate pains in particular parts, 
about the ſize of a crown, ſharp and acute 
pains in the temples, and other parts of the 
head; ſometimes there is a tingling noiſe or 
hiſſing ſound, a thumping, or beating in the 
inſide of the head; the temporal arteries, at 
times, beat ſo ſtrongly, in the night parti- 
cularly, as to occaſion ſo conſiderable rub- 
-bing or friction againſt the - bed-cloaths, as 


to be 88 by a n, The patient 
pPerceives 
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perceives a faintineſs to ſeize him, which is 
ſucceeded with motes, clouds, and miſts, 
floating back ward and forward, in the at- 
moſphere before his eyes; a coldneſs and 
chillneſs ſeize the extremities; a burning 
in hands and feet; fluſhing, eſpecially after. 
meat; cold damp ſweats, fainting, and ſick- 
neſs, which is removed by a lax ſtool. The 
patient is very irregular in going to ſtool, 
ſometimes he is too coſtive, at other times 
lax; the ſtools are of various colours, ſome- 
times of a mucous, jelly-like ſubſtance, at 
other times black, dark brown, green and 
yellow ; ſudden fluſhes of heat, eſpecially in 
the night over all the body; ſhiverings, a 
ſenſe of cold, in certain parts, eſpecially 
down the back, as if water was poured on 


the body ; at. other times, an unuſual glow of 
heat; troubleſome pains between the ſhoul- 


ders ; pains attended with hot ſenſations; 7 
cramps, and convulſive motions of the 


muſcles, or a few of their fibres ; z ſudden 


ſtartings of the tendons of the legs and arms; 
large and frequent diſcharges of pale and 


limped urine. Some have all theſe ſymp- | 


_ toms, bern have but ſome of them; but 


a pty= 
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a ptyaliſm, or diſcharge of phlegm from the 
glands of the throat, generally attends all 
the ſymptoms. In the firſt period you may 
obſerve one good day, and another bad; and 
alſo monthly periods: but theſe periodsorcrifis 
are very uncertain and irregular, as I ob- 
ſerved before. The weather too, has a ſur- 
priſing effect upon nervous people. When 
theſe ſymptoms have continued ſome time, 
they ſo relax the fibres of the ſolids, that the 
digeſtion is very imperfectly and flowly per- 
formed, conſequently wind, trudities, &c. 
are bred in the primæviæ, which produce 
a more and diſmal n __— 


PEN F JO rifts, belchings, 8 
| ſtrange grumbling, croaking, and murmur- 
ing in the bowels ; troublefome heartburns, 
ſour and very acrid belchings, and ſqueam- 
iſhneſs; vomitings of watery ſtuff, tough 
| phlegm, corrupted bile, a viſible ſwelling 

and inflation of the ſtomach, eſpecially af- 
ter eating ; weakneſs and trembling of the 
limbs; wandering pains, ſuddenly ſtarting 
from one place to another ; wandering pains 
in the fides, back, * ancles, arms, 

wriſts, 


_— 
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VUriſts, not unlike rheumatic pains; cold ſhi- 


| verings running down the back bone, often. 
after making water, like the cold fits of an 


ague; ſometimes there is a heat in one part 
of the body, then in another; the head is 


generally hot, even while the reſt of the 


body is cold and chilly; the hypochondres, 
but = frequently the right one is ſwelled. 


Now the patient has vertigos, long faintings, _ 


: the ſlighteſt motion raiſes pains in the head, 
which often return periodically ; alſo moiſt, 


cold, clammy ſweat, greateſt commonly 


about the temples and forehead, obſtinate 


watchings, diſturbed fleep, frightful dreams, 


and ſometimes a drowſineſs and too great an 
inclination to ſleep, the night mare; often 


ſtarting when awake, terribly affrighted - 
with horrors: any ſudden ſurpriſe greatly 


_ affects and often throws the patient into fits 


and faintings, tremors or palpitation of the 


heart; the pulſe very variable and irregular; 


a ſenſe of ſuffocation, frequent ſighings, 


convulſive twitchings of the muſeles, ten- 


_ dons and nerves of the back, loins, arms, 


hands, and a general convulſion affecting, at 
once, the ſtomach, bowels, throat, legs, 


ow arms, and indeed almoſt the whole bog in 
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which the patient ſtruggles as in a Aar 
epileptic fit. The patient ſometimes falls 
into a catali Pſis and tetanus, and ſinks gra- 


dually into a nervous atrophy: has generally 
a quick apprehenſion, forgetful, unſettled and 


conſtant to nothing but inconſtancy, jealous; 


has wandering and delirous imaginations, ri- 
diculous fancies,.groundleſs and impertinent 
fears, often complaining of his ſufferings and 

calamities, no perſon ſufferin g equal to him; 
he ſuppoſes himſelf a dying, when perhaps 
there is no great danger, while a perſon under 
another diſeaſe, as a conſumption, is hardly 
perſuaded there is danger, when he is really 
dying; ſometimes he is chearful, gay and 
agreeable ; ; by and by peeviſh, heavy and 
gloomy ; ſometimes tis impoſſible: for him 


to keep from crying and weeping, with 


great extremes of grief and anguiſh; and 


theſe ſudden fits of convulſive crying return 
without the will or conſent of the patient; 
at other times he falls into iminoderate fits 
of laughing and joy, which is as involuntary 
as the other; ſometimes he loves a perſon 
tao deſpair, anon hates him to as great ex- 
ceſs; preſently wills a thing, by and by is en- 
tirely againſt it. If theſe * are not 
. ſoon 


* 
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ſoon cured, they ſoon terminate in hyſte- 7 
ric fits, epilepſy, hyp, palſy, . madneſs, a- 
poplexy, or in ſome mortal diſeaſe; as the 


black jaundice, dropſy, conſumption, &. 


But before we enter upon the ſecond ſtage of 
nervous diſeaſes, we ſhall here ſtop a little, ; 
and endeavour to inveſtigate the cauſes of FE... 


the Moti as already mn S 


A dull, becvy wneafinefs, debility, faint- of 6 | 
neſs, yawning, Baping, and n, Ns 
tbe arms, Sc. e | A 2 


Theſe ſymptoms are 1 by a 1 oy 
ſtate of the ſolids, and a deficiency of the © ; 
animal zther'; which is hardly able to com- 
municate an idea of ſenſation to the ſoul. 
The relaxation of the fibres of the muſcles 
is the occaſion of the heavineſs and weari- 
neſs of the limbs, and unwillingneſs to 
move; the gaping, yawning, and ſlight 
twitching of the nerves, and ſneezing, is a 
mechanical effort to throw off the offend- 8 
. + matter. 
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2 THE SYMPTOMS AND.CAUS wa 
II. : 
"The eyes appear dull and * notes, 


clouds, or miſts, float backwards and For- 
ward before the eyes, and the telle 15 vi- 


trated, Se. 


The nervous fibres, that compale. 5 
membranes of the eyes, being relaxed, do 


not ſecrete ſo fine humours, nor make them 


move ſo quickly as before; therefore the 


patient's eyes appear heavy, and not ſo 
lively. Whence we ſee, why bilious and 
luſtful people have that ſparkling and 


glance in their eyes; as alſo why, in an- 
ger, fire ſeems to proceed and dart from 
the eyes. When the elaſticity of the fibres 

of the eye are much relaxed, then the ſe- 
cretions are interrupted; and the cryſtal. 


line humours, being groſly ſecyeted, attract 


each other, in certain points, before the - 


retina, in too large and groſs particles, to 


allow of viſion. Theſe points darken ſome 
parts of the retina, which appear to the pa- 


tient real motes. Sometimes a dimneſs of 


* * a * n or miſt, before 
the 


NT 
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the eyes, proceed from a diſorder of the 
ſtomach. Again, when the numberleſs 
nervous papillæ, that make up the organs 
of taſte, are too lax, or too tenſe; then hot 
and ſpicy meats appear taſteleſs and cold, 
while the taſteleſs and inſipid food . 
5 as xs hot as fir % 
III. 

Sudien 1 uncommon ſenſations f coll 
or heat, in different parts of the body, Jome- 
times ſuddenly ſucceeding each other, which 
people, fubjett to nervous diſeaſes, often Jeet 
in different parts of the body, % 


- Are owing to the ſtagnation and flower 
motion of the fluids, in the ſmaller veſſels 
of theſe parts, occaſioned by the diminu- 
tion of their oſcilatory motion. The 

ſenſation of heat in different parts of the 

body, which they are likewiſe ſubject to, 
ariſes from a contrary cauſe, viz. an in- 
creaſed oſcilatory motion in thoſe parts, 
from an irregular diſtribution of the ner- 
vous fluid. The languor of the ſolids, in 
the ſurface of the body, is ſcarce able to 

keep up the circulation; whereupon the 
| © © Þ 3 
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perſpirable glands are obſtructed ; and the 
morbid matter, that ſhould. have gone off 
by perſpiration, i is thrown upon the internal 
viſcera ; the heart is ſtimulated : thereby, 
into quicker contractions, which drive 
- the ſuperfluous humours upon the brain; 
upon which the fibres redouble their force, 
to diſengage themſelves ; hence ariſe thoſe 
ſhooting pains, that dart through the head ; 
| thoſe thumping pulſes, &c. For the na- 
' tural heat of all animals is owing to the 
regular circulation of the fluids ; but when 
this uniform circulation is interrupted, by 
a ſtagnation or ſlower motion of the ſolids, 
f or by any acrid matter, ſtimulating and ir- 
ritating the nerves; then the ſmall — | 
become in a great meaſure obſtructed, 
are excited into uncommon vibratory” con- 
tractions. The cold ſhiverings, in the be- 
ginning of fevers, agues, inflammations, 
&c. are owing to the obſtructions of the 
veſſele, Which, along with the acrimony 
they won contract, ſo diſtend their coats, 
and thereby irritate the nerves into con- 
vulſive contraQions, in order to diſlodge 


3 he morbid maſter, Wende cbld is ſoon 
* ſuc- 


0 Sv. a % 
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coded by Dee inflammation, ſweats » 
R_ 1: 2. | 

2 be gang lng moiſt, ting, and 6 other af | 
GN 6.7 Bearing 5 1 = 
Are owing to a relaxation of the drum 
of the ear and auditory nerves ; which is 
increaſed by. damp, moiſt, hazy, overcaſt 
weather; and enables the patient to gueſs 
pretty well at the changes of weather, be- 
fore it comes. It happens, ſometimes, that 
the fibres of the ear are too much con- 
tracted, whereby the organs become ſo a- 
cutely ſenſible, as to be ſuſceptible of the 
55 ſmalleſt impreſſion, from the leaſt breath 
of air; which occaſions the patient to be 
much incommoded from wet, hazy wea- 
ther, when the air is full of moiſt cor- 
puicler. | 3 
3 Lenne and difpiritedneſe, without pain 
er Sickneſs 3 li zmpid urine, and OE 
in going to Hool | 


- Ariſe from a want of a Yo circulation i 
and En * frequent diebe, of 
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large quantities of limpid and pale urine, ' 
are as diſpiriting and finking ſymptoms, as 
any that attend nervous diſeaſes; it is 

chiefly: owing to an obſtruction of perſpi- 

ration; and a relaxation, and too great an 
irritability of the urinary veſſels; and lax, 
Hhardened, and indurated tools, ariſe from 
the ſame cauſes, viz. obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, and a relaxation of the fibres of the 
bowels; which impedes their periſtaltic mo- 
tion, and the e of the fæces; they 
ſoon putrify by ſtagnation, and ſend into 
the maſs of fluids, morbid matter, which i is 


conveyed thither by the abſorbent veſſels. 


The variety of colours, obſervable in the 

fæces, ariſes from their greater or leſs de- 

gree of putrefaction, and the greater or leſz 
quantity of bile that is mixed with them. 


— 
W, akefulnſe, and want of hep 


- RY 
* 


Ariſe from the nervous fibres of the brain © 


being continually in motion; which keeps 
the faculties always attentive to thoſe per- 
- ceptions, that ſ ucceſſively enter by any of 
the ſenſes, For it is 2 to procure 
5 A r ſound 


a found 1 tein the nerves of the brain 
abate of their motion; and this abatement 
is deſigned to reſtore them to their proper 
elaſticity. As want of ſleep is a very trou- 
-bleſome, diſpiriting, and weakening ſym- 
ptom ; therefore we muſt, by all means, 
endeayour to procure reſt. We ſee that thro” 

the conſtant impulſes, that exerciſe the 
nerves, and through much attention to any 
buſineſs or ſtudy, a perſon finds himſelf 
heavy ; becauſe, by the conſtant exerciſe of 
the animal æther, in conveying impulſes to 
the ſoul, of every object that preſents itſelf, 
in the day, the nerves loſe their elaſticity, 
the animal æther is much waſted, and circu- 
lates more languidly. But ſleep is deſigned 
to recover the elaſticity of the nervous fi- 
bres, and ſo it does; for the ſecretions being 
more plentifully performed in bed, the 
nerves are thereby nouriſhed and reſted, 
and recover their former briſkneſs with 
the day. Hence we ſee the uſe of long 
ſleep to nervous people; but when they 
have been ſome time under that complaint, | 
they ſleep little, and ſeldom without dream- 

ing ; ; becauſe the impulſe ' conveys ſen- 


ſation 
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ation to the ſenſorium too briſkly, and 
overpowers the inclination to ſleep; and 

the nervous fibres, that compoſe the ſeveral 
organs of ſenſe, are fo ſtrongly agitated in 
the time of fleep, as to make the foul at- 
tentive to the ideas theſe motions repreſent. 
For, in dreaming, the organs of ſenſe have 
a power to revive ideas, that depend not 
upon the immediate preſence of objects, 
but upon the degrees of their mechanical 

motions; for theſe motions, being in- 
creaſed in the organs, are alſo, from the 
ſame laws of mechaniſm, increaſed in the 
nervous fibres of the brain; v hereby they 
raiſe a perce ption of any obje they are ca- 
pable of conveying. If we dream of ban- 
*quets, then the nerves of taſte are chiefly 
affected, &c. Theſe deluſive perceptions 
may affect the perſon, when awake; for 
there are certain perceptions of objects, 
which always appear to the ſoul, when ſuch 
and fuch degrees of motion, are cem- 
| municated to the ſenſorium. 5 
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4 . 
e e , a 
Frequent rifts, belchings, hiccups, croak- 
ing and murmurings in the bowels, beart-burn, 
mflation of the flomach, vomiting of corrupted 
bile, rough phlegm, and four arrid . 
. pains, Sc. . LIT OD 


— 


When the coats of the ſtomach are re- 
laxed, their muſcular motion is impeded ; 
the food is flowly and imperfectly digeſted, 
and the chyle is not with ſufficient force 
thrown into the abſorbents : 2 what remains 
in the ſtomach longer than the laws of the 
animal œconomy require, breeds crudities, 
acrimony and wind. For all our aliments, 

eſpecially thoſe of the vegetable kind, abound 
with air ; which, by the fermentation and 
5 putrefaction, it undergoes in digeſtion, 

is ſeparated, gets vent, and produces that 
flatulence or wind, which many people, not 
nervous, are troubled with. Indeed, ſtrong 
and healthy people are ſeldom troubled with | 
wind, unleſs they eat too much, or of too 


T heavy ſolids, or drink of fermenting liquors: 


in thiseaſe the viſcera being wund * elaſtic, | 
e 1 and 
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* and the nerves endawed with a Aue degree 
of ſenſibility, the digeſtion is regularly and Wi 


uniformly carried on ; and the aliment does 
not lie-ſo long as to ſeparate ſuch a quanti- 
ty of air, as to give any trouble. But when 


the ſtomach is much relaxed, and the ſaliva 
and other juices, in ſome degree of putrefac- 


tion; then there ariſe many and various com- 
plaints, ſuch as want of appetite, nauſea, 

faintneſs, low ſpirits, watchings, ſwelling 
of the ſtomach and bowels, with violent 


and excruciating pains in them; tightneſs 


and oppreſſion about the pracordia, difficult 


breathing, a ſenſe of weight at the ſtomach, 


belching. g/obus byſtericus, giddineſs, ſhoot- 
ing pains in the head, &c. if the wind gets 


vent by the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach, 
it goes off in hot, ſour and acrid belchings, 
Tifts and hiccups ; but if the acrid mya/ma, 
or corrupted ſteam does not make good its 
way by the mouth; then it deſcends into 


the bowels, and produces ſpaſms, flatulencies 
in the primæ viæ, and ſtrange grumbling 
and murmuring in them. The firſt ſcene 
is acted in the ſtomach, which, from indi- 
geſtion, produces wind and acrimony, which 


18 ö ®: \ YO are 
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are 1 cauſe of the greateſt, moſt painful 
and frightful ſymptoms in all the ſtages of 
nervous diſeaſes. When the aliment lies in 
the ſtomach longer than 1s conſiſtent with. 


| the laws of nature ; then, by the heat, hur- 


ty, and tumult of the bowels, a great quan- 
tity of wind is generated; which, being 
incloſed and heated, and, of its on nature, 
tending to putrefaction, ſoon becomes 
acrid, like ſtagnant. air, but more -ſo, as 
being more confined ;. and the longer the 
chyle lies in the ſtomach, and inteſtines, 
without being taken up by the abſor- 
bents, the greater quantity, ſharper, hot- 
| hotter and more acrid will the myaſina be. 
| Theſe windy pains, which may be com- 
monly obſerved to be greateſt ſometime af- 
ter a full meal, or before an hyſteric pa- 
roxyſm, do not confine themſelves to the 
prime vie ; they occaſion a cardialgia, which. 
is a moſt exquiſite pain in the pit, or ſu- 


perior orifice of the ſtomach, a weakneſs, 


trembling of the limbs, wandering pains, 
ſwelling of the hypochondres, &c. Theſe 
ſymptoms ariſe from this acrimony being re- 
ceived by the abſorbents, and by them car- 
2 35 IS ried 
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ried into the blood, and with it through the 
whole habit. Theſe ſudden ſtartings are not 
owing to the flatus taking ſuch ſudden 
flights, as appears to the patient; ; but to the. 
contraction of the nerves in divers places. 
As ſoon as the working and contractions of 
the fibres have removed the obſtruction; and 
diſlodged the offending matter, in one part; 
then the fibres, in another part, perhaps, 
at a conſiderable diſtance, contract them- 
ſelves; u pon which the patient perceives the 
pain to ceaſe in one place, and to ariſe in 
| another, and 1s apt to think that the Pe 
is 82 „ 0 
Dr. Cheyne W that be never faw ET 
Ee under ſevere and obſtinate nervous 
complaints, but he always found-at laſt, the 
ſtomach, ſpleen, liver, meſentery, or ſome 
great organ or gland of the lower belly ob- 
ſtructed, knotted, ſchirrous or ſpoiled, or 
perhaps all theſe together: or any habitual, 
grievous or great nervous diſorder, ever hap- 
pen to any perſon, who did not labour un- 
der ſome real glandular diſtemper, either 
. or Jearbutio SI or acquired, 
The 
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The ſtomach i is often, ſays he, the firſt and 


principal organ in fault; it may be natu- . 


rally weak and thin; or worn out with luxu- 
ry and debauch; its coats may be relaxed, 


ſoft and flabby, or its glands may be ſchir- 
rous and knotted; from whence ariſe : n- 


n Cancers, gangrenes, &. 


VIII. 


Uneaſy nh, faintmfs, Gabel, pain- 
Jil ſpaſms, nauſea, vomitings, with many AY 
nm x. 


May ariſe Jem aliments 3 improper in . 
Auality as well as quantity. The moſt whol- 


ſome food, in too great a quantity, oppreſ- | 


ſes the ſtomach and bowels: and being 
5 improperly digeſted, becomes acrid, pu- 


trid, and generates much winds whence 


te complaints already enumefated. On 

| the contrary, the want of a due quanti- 
ty of aliment, occaſions faintneſs and wind 3 
and, in time, ſo much weakens the ſtomach 


and bowels, as to render them unfit to re- 
ceive or digett what is neceſſary for ſup- 


porting the body. The guy of the food 
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may f chus high ſeaſoned meats, 
ſtrong ſauces, &c. will not only gradually: 
enervate the tone of the ſtomach, but 
pervert and deſtroy the natural feeling of 
its nerves, cotrupt the blood, perhaps 
breed arthritic pains, and bring on a diſ- 
eaſed ſtate of the whole body. Beſides, a 
watery and flatulent diet, by generating 

much wind, and not affording proper nou- 
riſhment, will occaſion many complaints, : 
chiefly in thoſe that are ſubject to ſuch diſ- 
594 but will ſeldom give uneaſineſs to 
thoſe whoſe. ſtomachs and bowels are 
f n PEE TE 
Want of appetite, nauſea, cramps in the flo 
mach, vomiting ſometimes black or bloody co-. 

hured mutter, cold ſweats, low ſpirits, flatu= © 
lence. Nervous atrophy or weakneſs and thin- 


* neſs of habit, tending to heftic heats, pe 
| cially after . oppreſſion, Sc. 


Are owing often to ſchirrous or other 
obſtructions in the ſtomach, liver, inteſtines, 


ſpleen, pancreas, meſentery, uterus, ovaria, 
&c. 


: "0" 
CC 


PESR, 


— 
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Kr. which hinder the free and eaſy. paſſage 
of the chyle into the lacteals. As the meſen- 
tery is the baſon for the chyle, ſo when it 
is obſtructed, the further preparation of the 
chyle and its courſe to the thoracic duct are 


Interrupted. When the guts are ſeirrhous, 


the free play of their periſtaltic motion is 
| hindered; the excrements are impeded in 


their diſcharge ; and the morbid, thin part, 


by their flow deſcent, is again abſorbed and 
mixed with the blood. Obſtructions in the 


ſtomach, hinder the digeſtion in the liver 


and ſpleen, impede the ſecretion of the bile; 


and, by their weight, occaſion a diſagreeable 


| ſenſation. Obſtructions in the ſtomach and li- 


ver, are often the occaſion of low ſpirits; ſo, 

on the other hand, melancholy or long « con- 
tinued grief, frequently give riſe to hypochon- 
driacal and hyſterical complaints, and ſome- 
times obſtructions and ſchirruſes in the viſcera, 


mammæ, &c. From ſuch a ſtate of mind, not 


only diforders of the nerves, of the ſtomach, 


5 liver and other bowels; but alſo want of $ 
appetite and digeſtion, ſpaſmodic contrac- 


tions and irreſolvable obſtructions, and ſchir- 
rules i in the breaſt, which have often turned 


U 


1 
2 4 
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to a cancer. The dark brown or blackiſh 
coloured blood vomited up, commonly pro- :1 
ceeds from a ſchirrous ſtomach, with ſmall 5 
ulcerations and chops; ; in which caſe we 
condemn the too common and fatal practice 
of giving ſtrong and frequent emetics; the 
patient ſhould drink nothing but hot water, "7M 
| 1 or a decoction of camomile flowers to pro- 
cute a puke. It may alſo ariſe from violent 
pains or cramps of the ſtomach, or from a 
ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 3 — 1 


* 149 ; 


Nothing produces more ſadden « or > 
prizing changes in the body, than violent 
affections of the mind. Horrible and un- 
expected fights, great grief, terror, anger, 
Kc. will throw a perſon into hyſteric fits, 
convulſion, &c. Long and continued grief 
will weaken the tone of the ſtomach, deſtroy 
the appetite and digeſtion, occaſion thirſt, 
and impair the memory and judgment. Sud- 
den fear will cauſe a paleneſs of counte- 
nance, univerſal debility and ſhaking, pal- Þ; 
pitations of the heart, anxiety at the 
breaſt, difficult breathing, looſeneſs, vomit- 
ing, pale urine. _ Faiſes the Four: 
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quickens the circulation, and derade a 
temporary fever, with great heat. Some 
times violent paſſions have thrown delicate 
women into a kind of teanus or catalepſy, 
vrhen the patent becomes either wholly or i in 
a great meaſure inſenſible, and remains ex- 
actly in the ſame poſture ; others have * 
of thoſe . 


e ET. 99 
. Want of appetite, ſometimes an unnatural 
crooing for fred, a nave, flatulence, Pes 
logſeneſs, weakneſs, fainting, lowneſs of ſpirits, 
Neepineſs, fighing, convulſive motions, giddineſs, 
inflations of the alimentary. canal, Biccup, vo- 
niting, dry cough, difficult breathing, irre- 
2 pulſe, palpi tations, Se. 


All theſe ſymptoms, may ariſe Fro tou zh 
2 the prime viæ, or from worms, &c. 


In the alimentary-canal, there are ſmall 
glands, which ſecrete a glutinous liquor, de- 
figned to defend the delicate nerves from the 


heat, cold, acrimony or attrition of the food; 
x A a 3 but 


us. THE SYMPTOMS AND Cavers : 
but when theſe ſecreting veſſels have loſt. 


their tone, and are affected with an unna- 


tural ſtimulus, not only the mucous glands, _ 


but alſo the exhaling arteries, throw out, in 

a greater quantity a viſcid fluid; which, by 
lying ſome time, acquires a greater degres ; 

5 coheſion. 


When och phlegm is collected 3 in 5” 


ſtomach and inteſtines, their nerves are leſs 


* * 


| ſenſible; the abſorbent veſſels are plaiſtered 
up and much obſtructed : whence digeſtion 
is ſlowly and imperfectly performed; and 
the chyle is not ſufficiently abſorbed by the 
lacteal veſſels; which occaſions the above 
ſymptoms. | Worms too in the prime viz, 
eſpecially in children, by preventing the re- 
gular digeſtion of the food, and by biting 
and irritating the nerves, produce the ſame 
ſymptoms. 5 


XI. 
+ nervous or -ſpoſmedic >: "Tg 


Every difficulty of breathing, is called an 
en, whether it * from tough phlegm, 
. ulcers, 1 
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_ ulcers, ſcirrhuſes, or  ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tions of the lungs; the laſt is, what is pro- 
perly called the nervous aſthma, and ariſes! 
from obſtructed perſpiration and indigeſtion ;' 
whereby the ſteams and inſenſible perſpi- 
ration are thrown back into the cavity of 
the body, and the lungs. being naturally 
tender and very ſenſible, are affected with 
ſpaſmodic contractions, by any acrid or nox- 
ious matter, whether arthritic, rheumatic, 35 
putrid, &c. A tranſlation of the gout from 
the foot, will cauſe a nervous aſthma; the 
_ diſcharge of a flatus, from.indigeſtion, will 
give preſent eaſe ; a full perſpiration will do 
the ſame, and a ſudden diminution of it will 
bring on ſpaſmodic cholics, aſthmas, &c. 


XII. 
4 nefwos cough. 


Acoughiscalled; nervous, cthetdoconotipra- 
ceed from any phlegm, obſtruction, or other 
irritating cauſe in the lungs themſelves ; it 
is atickling, dry, convulſive cough ; which 
ariſes. from wind, preſſing upon the dia- 
A '* p. 


J 
EF 
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phragm z which is thereby forced up upon 
the lungs. It may alſo ariſe from an acri - 
mony in the blood; from obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, eſpecially of the feet or atm pits; from 


worms; from ſome fixed obſtruction in 


the lungs; or from too _ G tbols 
an Che © | 


XIII. 5 
The. variation * the Pulſe and d pot 
tion of the heart, 5 5 


Theſe ſymptoms proceed from 4 — 


variety of cauſes, too tedious to mention 


here; the general cauſes, however, are the 


different ſtates of the fluids and ſolids, which 


J have already confidered and largely inſiſted 
upon, in my new ſyſtem of phyſic. 


XIV. 
8 p N or — 


. 


*. 


This ſymptom proceeds from obirudted 
perſpiration, and is commonly a critical diſ- 


charge, or follows ſome exceſs in diet, and 


ought never to be e hope, but forwarded; if 
| | it 
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it is exceeding plentiful with ſickneſs, 
reaching, and head-ach, you may give a 
vomit, to promòte the diſcharge, quicken 
the circulation, and promote the perſpi- 
_ rations . „ . 555 

. 
Periadical * 


Theſe affect all the head, the fore or 
back part, one ſide, or one particular part, 
perhaps not the ſize of a ſhilling : Some- 
times the temples are affected, at other 
times only one eye. They generally ob- 
ſerve regular paroxyſms; the pain is often 
very acute, overcomes and ſinks the patient 
very much; ſometimes the eyes ſwell or 
fink, and generally loſe their Iuſtre; the 
patient looks. as if he had watched too 
long, or drank too much. The cauſe of 
theſe head-achs is an uncommon ſenſibi- 
lity i in the nerves of the head; a weak and 
imperfe& digeſtion ; a foul ſtomach, and 
acrid matter generated thereby; obſtructed 
perſpiration; or to a rheumatic, gouty, or 
| ſcorbutic humour, &c. and perhaps to 2 8 
wer cauſes put together, „ | 


- — 


XVI. FR: 
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7 


* 


Sinkings, Inoneſe, ſadneſs, fits of crying. | 
| Theſe ſymptoms ariſe from a great 8 


| and relaxation of the nervous fi- 


bres, and the languid circulation of the 


animal æther; the optic nerves, and glan- 


dulæ lachrymales, which contain the lymph 
that form the tears, being relaxed, are un- 
able to hinder them from being protruded 
into the eyes; and if they are much re- 
laxed, and unable to contract, and continue 
ſome time in that ſtate, there is a fiſtula 
lachrymalis formed, near ths great canthus 
* — eye. | 


XVII. | 
Inmaderate fits of laughing, Se. 


Immoderate fits of laughing, upon tri- 


| fling occafions, when perhaps the ſame 


cauſe would, a little after, hardly be able 


to raiſe one laugh, or move one muſcle of 5 


the face into contraction, are always a 
ſign of weak nerves, and may be truely 
called a paroxyſm, or fit, which is an effort of 


/- the nerves, to diſengage themſelves entirely of 


all 
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all oppreſſive matter, which their weakneſs 
has occaſioned; they are put upon this, 


besann the ſoul perceives ſome of the 
finer obſtructions to give way, which raiſes 


a pleaſing idea, and is diſcovered in laugh- 


ing and good humour. But if the nerves 
are worſted in the conflict, and are unable 


to remove all the obſtructions, they are 


left weaker than before; and, according- | 


ly, we ſee the laughing fit is ſucceeded by 


lowyneſs, anſwering to the ſoreneſs, numb- 


neſs; &c. that follow hyfteric fits. So that 


nervous diſeaſes, from their earlieſt begin- 


nings, have their exacerbations. When 
the nerves are relaxed, they give an idea of 


ſinking, or ſadneſs, to the ſoul, and pro- 


duce what we call lowneſs of ſpirits, fears, 
dejections, and horrors: But, in conſump- 
tions, the muſcular, fleſhy parts decay, and 
ſuffer firſt ; and that decay, coming on gra- 


dually, ſcarce gives the ſoul notice of it; 
therefore the patient fancies himſelf 3 in lit- 
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e bend 1 the cauſes of 
nervous diſeaſes ! in vain have we enu- 
| erf ſymptoms ! if we can find 
no method of curing: them. ed 
haraſſed, tortured, — 1 diſtracted 5 
tient, will give us Little thanks, for all we 
buave done, if we cannot ſay do fo and fo, 
and be cured: tis when the captive victim 
Az Is ſet at liberty, that he rejoices. We ſhall 
| now lay down the rules of practice, that the 
ſuffering patient may have cauſe to Ann 
us for our trouble. ob 


| | When I fet out upon this  ſubjeet, I Sel 0 

| poſed to endeavour to prove, that man is _ 

made up of two parts, matter and ſpirit, or 
foul and body, cloſely connected to each o- 

ther: I alſo endeavoured to ſhew the na- 

ture and manner, in which that connec- 
i tion Is SP! up; that the immaterial part 
| has 


3 
. 4 
311 
2 Þ 
v3 pa 
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- 
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the free and regi 


3 


bas facultie 


real organs, fitted or mechani 


accompanies the material through all its 


changes; and that theſe changes ariſe. in the 5 
. from Axen cauſes, bee. * 


Now I come to the KH We of refining 7 
during under any of the 5 
ſaregoing ſymptoms 3 and the certainty. of ; 
doing this depends upon the certainty of 


a conſtitution, 1 


the theory: but the certainty of the theory 


depends upon intuition, which. is the moſt 


gertain and infallible evidence, any mater 
is Fapable of; as I HAVE AUFICY Oe... 


[Hil therefore l obſerved the 
external, viſible, obvious, ſenſible qualities, 

we get a rational knowledge, of the Internal, 

irregular mations of the ſolids and fluids ; 


8 YON ee the „. and Far = 


| Therefore ; in. 3 0 cure a : diſeaſe, we 
: muſt endeavour to increaſe or leſſen theſe 


: Hy Z 


ar ar exerciſe = 
of which, depends on the laws of matter and 
motion, i. e. on the aſfiſtance of the corpo- = 
ed to an 
exact ſtandard ; that the immaterial part 


. 
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"= motions, according as they are above or be- 


neath the ſtandard of health; Which we do 


dy intending or remitting the action of the 
ſolids and fhiids, ſo that the deſective qua- 
Uties may prevail, and the abounding hu- 
ths mouts pa's off, by ſome of the natural diſ- 
: thus we accompliſh a cure, which 
| ould always be the caſe, if we propenty 
Is Heat our war : 
- Theſe nervous diſeaſes wood: not 10 ſo 
difficult of cure, nor would the patient 


ſio often relapſe, if there was a proper me- 


thod obſcrved, and all the intentions of cure 
properly attended to, and long enough con- 
tinued. When we endeavour to thin or 
| thicken the blood, we neglect at the 
ſame time to reſtore the ſolids, upon 
whoſe motions the well being of all the 
Juices and ſecretions depend. When the 
blood and other juices are reſtored to a due 
cConſiſtence, if the languor remains on the 


ſolids, they will be unable to preſerve the 15 | 


| fluids from runing into unnatural coheſi- 
ons, upon which the complaint returns, and | 


Ve oyer 1 e _— po 3 
When 
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When we ay ſuch. a caſe is difficultly | 
__ the meaning or reaſon is, we are ig- 
norant of the laws of nature, which produce 
theſe effects, and the cauſes that excite theſe ' 
| ſymptoms 3 conſequently the indications to 
be purſued, for the obtaining a ſucceſsful 
cure, lie hidden from us. Many will be rea- 
dy to deny this, by. ſaying, that numberleſs 
diſeaſes remain incurable ; the medicines, cu- 
ring a diſeaſe in one perſon, fail in another; 


bs mays that the medicines fail of ſucceſs in one 


perſon, upon a relapſe. To this I anſwer,” 
that in the nature of things, the ſame effects 
muſt neceſfarily y ariſe from the ſame cauſes, 
acting in the ſame given circumſtances; con- 
ſequently, the ſame effects will always flow 
from the ſame adminiſtrations,” acting in 
the ſame given circumſtances. It would be 
confounding all the laws of nature and cer- 
tainty, by which we judge of the truth of 
dhings, to ſay, that medicines, in their ope- 
rations, are not conſiſtent, ſteady and re- 
gular, To ſay that the ſame cauſe does not 
always produce the ſame effect, in the ame 
given circumſtances, is to _ n= 
| B b. 2 matte 
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matter of fact, and the teſtimony of all men 
of ſenſe. Therefore, if the ſame applieati- 
ons, that cured a diſeaſe before, don't do the 
ſame upon a relapſe, tis a ſure indication; 
that the ſymptoris vary now from What they 
were before. Symptoms vary every mo- 
ment, conſequently, are not the ſame, upon 
a ee oy: were in the Werne Wat 


'In order therefore to be ſaceefful i in cu- 
ring diſeaſes, we muſt (after knowing a ſet 
of proper remedies, and certain principles 
to ground their operations upon) have a eri- 
terion, by which we are enabled to judge 
of the particular conſtitution of the patient; 
when we are maſters of theſe, we euſily 
| Judge of the proper cireumſtances of appli- 
cation. Knowing therefore the particular 
conſtitution, at that time predominant in 
the patient's habit, which we know by 

intuition, from the external, viſible, ſen- 
fible qualities, which are different in every 
individual, even in the ſame diſeaſe, accord- 
ing to the age, ſex, conſtitution, and time 
the diſeaſe has been already upon the habit, 
this we are able to judge of the N do- 
| ſes 
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{cs of medicines. Indeed, if the diſeaſe is 
ſo faſt rivited on the habit, and the conſti- 
tution ſo weak or impaired, as not to be a- 
ble to bear the force, that is neceſſary to re- 
move the offending matter; then the diſ- 
eaſe is are 11 death comes on ſoon- 
er or later, in proportion to the quantity 
of offending matter, and weakneſs of the | 
W | 


Ha aving hinted: ſeen ind the hh 
+ intel to act upon the moſt ſteady, cer- 
tain, and undoubted ann we ſhall 
now conſider what is 2 done to m 
a cure in nervous dj e 


Fir chen we are andy to regulate the 
| uſe of the non-naturals; for in vain do we 

_ preſcribe medicines, if the patient is not di- 
rected and willing to obſerve certain regu- 
lations, in relation to air, diet, and exerciſe. 


We ſhould chuſe a free open air, not in- 


eumbered with hills or woods; a cool 
and dry air, brace and invigorate the whole 
body; and hot, confined, and damp air, . 
weakens and relaxes the habit. When the 

1 e e ſtomach 
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gasse and bowels are weak, they ſhould | 


be well guarded againſt cold and damps, 


eſpecially in winter ; and there is no dreſs 
better and more neceſſary to keep up a due 
pert Fade en worn next _ Sine 5 


Conſtant mit, every, ay that tow 


of it, either in walking, on horſe- back, 5 


or in an open chaiſe, is of vaſt ſervice; 
it ſhould be as much as the ſtrength will 


admit, without weakneſs, fatigue, or bur- 


ry ; never weary yourſelf, nor raiſe a ſweat; 


go no further, than you can return. with as 


much ſpirit as you went out. Exerciſe | 


ſtrengthens the whole nervous ſyſtem; aſ- 


fiſts digeſtion, (but retards it after a full 


meal; therefore after dinner fit a while) ſan- 
guification, and the diſtribution and ſecretion 
of all the animal fluids. By muſcular mo- 


tion, the blood and juices are kept i in a due 


ſtate of fluidity ; their viſcidity is broken 


and diſſolved, and all obſtructions either 
| prevented or removed. The fleſh bruſh is 
an excellent thing for ſtrengthening the ſo- 
lids ; as friction, either with the fleſh bruſh, 
flannel, or coarſe linen cloth, 5 gthens 


the 
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che boch, promotes the circulation, and is 
5 re uſeful i in weak bowels. . 


e of nk: nerves are 1 | 


quick thinkers, from the delicacy of their 


ſenſitive organs, which are therefore more 


5 liable to be fatigued and relaxed with ex- 


5 erciſe, than thoſe of a coarſer make; 
| whence we ſee the neceſſity of keeping the 


mind eaſy, quiet, and chearful ; ſince no- 
thing hurts nervous people more, than fear, 
grief, and anxiety. Uſe therefore agreeable 
| amuſements, and a little flight, entertaining 
and diverting reading, that requires no 


2 thought ; for all ſtudy is pernicious and 


hurtful. - Converſation ſhould be agree- 
able, trifling, and eaſy, without diſpute or 
contradiction; amuſements be innocent, 
various, and not expenſive; otherwiſe, up- 


on reflection the money laid out would do 


more hurt, than the amuſements could 


recompence. In a word, all thought and 


care muſt be laid aſide; and rationality 


which BATH 1555 a 1 K. 


1 


I can- 


( 


muſt give place, for à while, to a way of 1 5 


i 
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I cannot but highly approve of a prac- | 
tice there, of having muſic, while the 
patients drink the water; which has a 
very great and good effect upon the mo- 
tion of the finer animal fibres. Muſic has 
been allowed, in all ages of the world, to 
have a noble power in raiſing the dejected 
- ideas of the foul, Thoſe that haye the 
' moſt delicate conſtitutions, are moſt ſenſi- 
ble of its good effects: it opens the ,ob- 
ſtruQions of the fineſt veſſels ; alluages the 
paſſions, and at the fame time con 4 
.cates a pleaſure to the ſoul, and makes its | 
ideas chearful, gay, and ; lively ; by the 
gainſt the timpanum of the ear, there as 
ſuch an impulſive motion given to che fineſt 
fibres of the brain (upon which the foul 
more immediately diſplays its faculties) as 
to enable them to bring ref * een 
to the ſenſorium. | bg he 1 


But though muſic gehe the tone of <A | 
fneſt fibres of the brain; yet the inferior 
organs demand coarſer treatment, to MF . 
_ ſtore n to the ſtandard of health, * 
We 


a * . . + 
I 
—_— 


We muſt abtidge the quantity and qua- 


lity of our food, which ought to be nou- 
riſhing, eaſy of digeſtion, and ſuited to the 
ſtomach of the patient. Fat meats, and 


heavy ſauces, are hurtful ; and all exceſs is 
to be avoided, The patient ought never 
to eat more than the ſtomach can eafily di- 
geſt : eat therefore little at à time, but 
often, of innocent, plain, and fimple meat 


for every time the ſtomach is over-loaded, 
the e 0 Is — and its nerves are 


diſo rdered. 


- * 
- - > 


- de all 8 Dine 3 ada 


to be avoided ; fince the ſtomach is much 
more apt to be oppreſſed with the ſame 
quantity of food, in an horizontal poſition, 
than in an erect poſture; and ſince the di- 


geſtion goes on ſlower in time of ſleep than 
| when awake, as the veſſels are n much 


a * 4 ; 
4 laxed, | ; 3 7 b j ? : 
- » £ 1 , » p 1 % 
- * — : 1 id o 7 
. . 
„ ' 


* 


Ie is a , great, blefſin ing, - thee ae nd 
inappetency, in ſome} degree, attend all 
diſorders; which prevent many people from 
ney and quickly ruining themſelves 
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without reſource. Thoſe who have only a 


7 free ſymptoms, and are but in the 


firſt ſtage of nervous diſeaſes, ſhould live 
with a duc degree of temperance, ſuited 
to their conſtitution ; and abate a little of 
the quantity of their food, while they are 
more immediately under the ſymptoms. . 
Indeed, if the diſorder is deep, and hath 
continued ſo long as to produce more vio-— 
lent ſymptoms, then there is a 5 ache 
be fit move” Exrefull- Fer: "2 | 


55 Drink ſmall beer, ſoft fine ale, or wine 
and water; but never uſe water alone. 
Wine in exceſs enfeebles the body, and im- 
pairs the faculties of the foul-4 but a few | 
glaſſes of wine, in time of eating, aſſiſt di- 

geſtion. A glaſs of wine, before dinner, on 

an empty ſtomach, and when one is lan- 
guid, feeble, or faint, is of great ſervice. 


Wine, in general, is preferable to malt li- 


quor; the beſt wine is rheniſh, mountain, 
or ſmall French wine. When the ſtomach 
and bowels are troubled with acidity, water 
mixed with rum or r brandy, is preferable to 
wine, or malt "RO * hat too common 
| — . drink 


- 
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drink Tea, is very hurtful, both to the 
ſtomach and nerves, eſpecially if drank hot, 
| with little bread: I would therefore re- 
commend, not the diſuſe, but the more 
moderate uſe of teu: it were well, if ſome- 
thing elſe was joined with it in the morn- 


Having now laid down the neceſſary 
preliminaries, I ſhall next mention the 
| medicincs, and form of adminiſtration. 


We ſhould never bleed, Anlels we Have. 
manifeſt indications, ſuch as convulſive 
coughs, ſharp acute pains 5; and, in ſan- 
guine, bilious conſtitutions, where there i 1s 
a plethora, &c. but never exceed eight or 
ten ounces; for bleeding weakens and re- 
laxes the contractile force of the fibres, 
and impairs nw)! motion of the * _ 
| animal =ther. | 7 


| Vomiting i is of 3 uſe, when the 
| n are ſound, and no ſchirrous knots 


formed. in the veſſels ; it diſcharges the 


choler and. viſcid phlegm ; and, from the 
© "eo advan- 


= 


' 
«4 
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_ advantageous ſituation of the ſtomach, gives 
a great turn to ſeveral chronical diſeaſes, 
fituated in the lower parts of the body: 
By its action, and the force of ſtraining, it 


opens the obſtructions in the moſt remote 


parts; it ſhakes the habit, and pumps, 


from the moſt extreme parts and inmoſt 


# 
« 


receſſes of the body, thoſe humours which : 


cannot be reached any other way; and 
frees the greater organs of their obſtruc- 
tions and morbid matter. 


Vomits enable us to give the moſt quick | 
and effectual relief to violent paroxyſms, 
and very greatly to mitigate their ſymptoms; 
till, by the uſe of proper medicines, the diſ- 
eaſe quite diſappears. As emetics act by 


their ſtimulus, ſo they raiſe the pulſe, and 


promote a diaphoreſis; and are of great uſe 
in languid caſes. Therefore we are not 
only to uſe them in the primary prepara- 


tions, before we enter upon the regular 


courſe ; but at any other time, when the 
ſymptoms indicate, or the violence of the 
paroxyſms require a mitigation. Phlegm 
and * are moſt effectually evacuated by 

ulis; F 
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Sill; and nothing proves a better dia- 
phoretic than an antimonial emetic. For 2 
young and weak conſtitutions, and where 
there are ſchirruſes formed, warm water, 
decoctions of camomile flowers, or a few 
grains of ſquills,will prove ſufficiently ſtrong; 
and theſe are not to be often repeated. 
But if the conſtitution is ſtrong, and the 
| viſcera ſound, you may often give antimo- 
nials with great ſucceſs ; they are the beſt 
which mildly operate both ways: the ſame 
night, at bed- time, always give the cam 
phorated julep, vin. antimon. with ſome 
ſimple water, and Hr. e mecon.; or theriac. 
endrom. ipecacoan. gr. 3. 3 or emetic tartar, 


41 to . &c. ö 


1 always * e 1 with a woah | 
emetic, which operates both ways; unleſs 
there be indications to forbid vomiting, as 
great weakneſs, ſmall veins, ſtrait cheſt, 
long neck, bilious conſtitution, &c. and 


2 clear the e vice by a porgatiee. 


If the 1 is hot, dry, and bi- 
own the purge qught to be gentle, cool- 
ing. 
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| ing, and relaxing, as Epſom and Glan 
| - 1 alt, cream of tartar, caſſia, manna, 
na, &c. to aſſuage the heat, check the 
hurry and motion of the blood, and eva- 
cuate the bile. As the bile is troubleſome in 
all nervous and lax habits, I take care, 
through the whole courſe, to evacuate it, 
whenever it begins to abound ; for if you 
. keep the body free of bile, you greatly - 
+5 F haſten the cure; and nothing diſcharges the 
EE bile more effectually, and with greater caſe 
0 the patient, than fu geen Ll . and ” 
| tartar » hg gr. 1, E 


1 a cold, 1 conſtitution, where 
the contractions are weak, and the fluids 
languid in their motions, I give tinctura 
| facra, elix. proprietatis extrasf. rudij. &c. 
In this caſe, we are always to omit 3 | 
ing, but a vomit is "_ ſervice. | 


2 17 there is a great ſlaps, and 8 
of the head, which the vomit, when re- 
peated, does not remove, then we muſt . 
bleed in the foot; cup, or ſcarify the neck 
a ſhoulders ; or PP leeches to the tem- 


"_ 3 
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ples; bathe the feet conſtantly every night, 
+ 0 e N to der of tho mit | 


Pitman 1 a warm u bath to thi feet, 
ſays Dr. Whytt, are particularly uſeful in 
fevers, where the brain and nervous ſyſtem 
are much irritated: in caſes where the eyes 
are inflamed, they will anſwer better, if the 
patient has been bled in the temples with 
leeches, before their application. When the 
ſick cannot bear the pediluvium in an erect 
poſture, he may have his legs put over 
the fide of the bed, ſo as to be immerſed 
in the warm water. I fliall only add, ſays the 
learned doctor, that I have found the warm 
femicapitim or pruiluvium the beſt remedy for 
| thoſe convulſions, which ſometimes precede 
the eruption of the ſmall : por: and for the 
general tremor of the whole body, which 
often happens towardsthe-endof the diſcaſe, | 
| bent ee of a very bad *. 


| When the head is affected, e 
| greater relief than bliſtering the back part of 

it, and having a perpetual bliſter to the nape 
of the neck, or an iſſue in the ſhoulder; in- 


_ deed bliſters are of wonderful ſervice in all 


ner vous 


_—_y 


* 
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nervous caſes, whether the head is much af- 
fected or not; the uſe of them ſometimes 
cannot be e with. 


Woe: 7 there is a e of atiy. natural 
diſcharge, we muſt by all means endeavour 
to bring a return. When the menſes are ob- 
ſtructed, we muſt promote their return, 
and till that is done, the moſt troubleſome 
ſymptoms are to be palliated. There are 
few caſes in which we are oftener diſappoint- 
ed, than in bringing back the monthly evacu- 
ations, after they have been long ſuppreſſed; 
and the medicines proper in one caſe, prove 
often ineffectual, ſometimes hurtful, in ano- 
ther. When the want of blood, is the cauſe 
that the menſes do not flow; the beſt reme- 
dies are the bark, -bitters and ſteel, with a. 
nouriſhing diet and exerciſe ; | when the pa- 
tient has by this means got blood, it ſhould. 
be determined to the uterus, by frequent 
doſes of finctura facra, elix. proprietatis, pul. 
gummor. and by bathing the feet and fitting 
over the water. If a peltbora prevents the 
menſes, then bleed in the foot; the pedi- 
luvium and a gentle purge will prove 
effectual. If the thickneſs and yiſcidity of 
La | + 0 27 


— 
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the blood, is the cauſe of the gbiryQion ; | 
then frequent vomits, the pilulæ mercuria- 

tes, laxatives and gentle purges with calo- 
mel will anſwer, If the ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes, is owing to ſpaſmodic contractions 
of the uterine veſſels, then the pediluvium, 
fomentations, oily draughts, pills of alats, gſa- 
Jetida, extra} of black hellebore and ſaffron, 
ful. art. c., elix. proprietatis, tinft. ſacra 
fil. gummos. glyſters of warm water, With 
laudanum. Dr. Whytt ſays, that he uſed, 

with ſucceſs, the following remedies, in caſes 
where the menſes were leſs copious than 


E KR Aloes "ROW as. . fertid, extr. , hellebor. nigr. fl. 2 
mart. croci angel. aa 31 elix. proprietat. * ut pil. er. 4 
quarum capiat 5 vel 6 alteris noctibus. 5.1 


X Rad. gentian. * aromat. -aa 31 ſummit cen- 
taur. min. 36. flor, anthos 32. m. f. materialia infunden- 
| 3 pro hor. 6. in aq. bullient. ſ64- colatur. adde * 
t. peruvian. 310 m. cape 33 biſin die. 


Theſe 20, RATS are to %e * two or 


three months, with the pediluvium at bed 
time. 


. - - ws - . A 0 * 
** 1 i 
i - 0 | 85 t 
* 
. ' / - Pr : 
Kt %, 


means of iſſues and ſeatons. If pi 
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At the decline of life, when the menſes 
begin to ceaſe, frequent ſmall bleedings, 


gentle ſtomach Purges, and iſſues are, * 


ule. 


If the hemorrhoidal flux is wanting in 


| thoſe who have been accuſtomed to it, we 


muſt endeavour to recall it with fomentati- 
ons, aloes, leeches applied to the GE, or by 


the uſe of the lancet. WT 


If old ulcers: or ſores have FRE too quick- 


ly dried up, then you muſt purge off the 


offending humours, or carry them off by 


Peu 
Have been 


other eruptions on the face, &c. 


| injudiciouſſy repelled, the conſequence often 


is violent head-achs, giddineſs, ſickneſs at 


the ſtomach, palpitations, &c. In ſuch caſes, 


if the morbid matter cannot be brought 


back to the face, it muſt be carried away 


by perpetual bliſters, iſſue 5, and by mercurial 4 


purges, antimonials, diapharetics, Res 


If PO i an immoderate flow of the 


7 menics, It is reſtrained” by Bleeding, tint}. 


raſar. 
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 roſar., terra japonic., alum., "2 elix. vi- 
triol. &c. as, 

X Lad recent. bullient. BI alum. rup. pulverat. 31 

ad. 3 m. f. coagulum et ſero colato. adde ſacch. alb. 31 
cape 33 vel 41 in die. 


| 2 A 
| vel | 
R Aq. menth. 26 cinnamom.ſ. v. 34 confect. japon. 
36 ſyr. limon. 32 m. cap. cochl. 2, 4. vel 6** quaque 
hora. 4M 


- Anodyne clyſters are of great ſervice in 
oodengs, &c. "The fluor albus has been cured 
by ſea bathing, when other medicines have 
failed. The following is often attended with 
| ſucceſs, 


R Cart. aurant. ſevil. recent. integr. 7 coque ex aqu. 
| forty, 153 ad.2 calaturz adde facchar.* alb. 31 elix. vi- 
triol. gut. 60 cape chocl.6, 3*'* quaque die. 


If the excrements are hard, and the bo- 
dy coſtive, uſe ſel. prunel., crem. tartar. * 
ſal. glauber., ol. gd, i ol. * chr Mi, 
KC. as, 
Mes 7, Ol. 


VO 
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R Ol. amygdal. dul. 32fs. ſyr. viol. 32 flor. ſulph. 32 
m. cap. cochl. 1, 4. quaque hora pro re nata. 5 


% 


2 
vel 


R Extract. caſſi 255. calomel 31s. ol. ſem. anis. els 
qut.3 crem, tartar ſs. m. f. elect. D. g. n. m. in 225 | 
manam ſuperbib. ſeri lactis 15.8. | 


yel | 
R Bad Sch ae; pro.etiemat. 310 Wel. folutly. 32 
elect. lenat. 316. fal, gem. 33 m. f. enema. 5 


As the patient, under nervous diſeaſes, is 
always affected with wakefulneſs, I take 
care to ſecure the tranquillity of the ſleep, by 
 theriac. andromac., tinct. thebair., elets. e fore 
dio, &c. with cordiats and diaphoretics, as, 


EX Camphor. gr. 8 tartar. emetic. gr-I. elect. e ſcordiq | 


Di m. ut f. bolus. | 
vel » 


'R Pulv. ipecacoan. gr. 3 fal. ſuccin. gr. 2 theriac, an- | 


I 


drom. 3s. m. f. bolus: 


- 0. 1 very often give eicht or ten grains of 
the ſoap pills with a few grains of 2 550 
or the din draught. 


R Aq. hs ſimp.—Caſtor. 53 Is. ſp. lavendul. c. Zi 
ſyr. e meconio 31 m. f. hauſtus. cap. omni nocte hora 
55 
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vel 85 . f 

R Extraf thebaic, gr. iſs therige * 07 m. 4 . 

bolus cap, borg ſom. ſuper, ; | 

=. 44 3 dap 32 aq. cinnamom. ſpt. 3 f 

ns croci gr. 3 confect. alkerm * m. ut f. ons js 

0 : | Or th * 0 oy | 

'R Puly, occul. S c. Ot croei puly. ſal. Fucein. 44 

gt. 3 ſyr, e meconio q. 8. bolus ſuperbit. 


* Aq. menth. vulg. 328. 11 croci 3 3 164g. liquid 
qnt. 20 m. f. 8 5 8 : | REN 


5 No medicine f is of — ade as a pallia- | 
tive in all ſtages. of nervous diſeaſes than 
opium; it caſes. pain, and gives ſudden relief, 
and mult be run to on all prefling occaſions. 
Sometimes tis impoſſible to procure eaſe 
without it; it is of wonderful uſe in ſpaſms, 
convulſions of the muſcles, and. in all acute 
pains ;. procures reſt, and makes the nights 
comfortable; MED is of particular ſervice in 
too great a delicacy, and ſenſibility of the 
nerves; it relaxes the ſolids and fibres of 
the nerves; retards the motion of the juices; 
ſlackens the ſecretions, and brings a languor 5 
on all the organs; as we ſee in giving it 
unſl ilfully, in groſs N * in hu- 
„ "4-4 SONAR 
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moral aſthmas, coughs, &c. When giv- 


en in too large quantities, it leſſens the 


. ſenſibility of the nerves, the ſtrength of the 


body, and the faculties of the mind: ſome- 
times it brings on a faintneſs and languor; 


ſtartings of the tendons, ſickneſs, vomiting, 


cramps, itching over all the body, redneſs of 


the eyes, horrors, raving and madneſs. The. 
continued uſe of opium ſeldom fails to bring 
on coſtiveneſs, and loſes its virtue and effi- 


| cacy in unſkilful hands; it thickens the 


Juices to ſuch a degree, as to render it im- 
poſſible, or at leaſt very difficult to make a 


cure; locks up the humours on the bron- 


chial glands, and thereby chokes the pati- 


ent, before medicines have time to give re- 


lief. I know it has been, and ſeems to be 


itil by ſome ſuppoſed, that opium raiſes and 


accelerates the pulſe, but they are led into 
this miſtake, from its relaxing the ſolids, 
whereby they better perceive the pulſe. The 
neceſſity of opiates appears moſt conſpicu- 
ous, in ſharp cholic pains, want of ep. 
convulſive tremors, &c. 


Thus far we | have purſued the cura- 
tive indications that ſerve to clear the firſt 
| _ paſlages 
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paſſages, and give immediate relief by palli- 
ating the diſeaſe; and, we have alſo laid down 
ſome practical obſervations and neceſſary pre- 
liminaries; which, if doly attended to, will 
give the phyſician the ſatis faction of ſeeing his 
after preſcriptions anſwer his expectations; 
and the patient will likewiſe find himſelf 
comforted, and in ſome degree reſtored to his 
former health. When a phyſician, therefore, 
has gone through ſo much of his work, he 
ſhould then ſtop, look about him, firſt to the 
right hand, and then to the left; and careful- 
ly obſerve all the ſymptoms; the degrees of 
the diſeaſe, and the advances it has made; 
if he finds. it only beginning, his-taſk will 
be attended WA leſs 2 


5 The 1 of cnpe; will be different, 
in different habits, according to the cauſes 
that brought on the diſeaſe, the part of the 
body where it is ſeated, and the advances i it 

has made. C | 


| The general cauſes of all nervous « dilcaſes, 
are a natural delicacy and too great a ſenſibi- 
lity of the nerves; a natural, or acquired 
| | laxity | 
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laxity of the ſolids in general, and of the 
Nomach in particular; obſtruftions and ob- 

ſtructed perſpiration ; or morbid humours, 
lodged in the habit, through the laxity of 
the fibres and Gee's of the 8 8 
Per LEY Ef 


„ 


Theſe ing: hs . FIR eh all. 
nervous «diſeaſes ariſe; we are neceſſarily 
led to three indications of cure, which may 
be 2 _—_ —_— and axed 1 to- 
* 2 
Ls 7 The firſt Soventien k is 190 1 OY 
tone and elaſtitcity of the ſolids, and to cor- 


roborate and ſtrengthen the whole ſyſtem; 0 


for as nature is very much ſunk, ſhe muſt 
be afliſted, in bringing the ſeveral organs to 
their regular ſtandard of action; and as the 
ſtomach is the firſt bowel, that ſuffers, and 
by its ſuffering, gives riſe to moſt- of 
the ſucceeding ſymptoms; ſo, great care 
muſt always be paid to it, to reſtore it to its 

due tone: we muſt alſo ſuſpend and leflen, 
for a time, the too great N of che | 
* nerves. And | ; 


. 
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ach. We muſt refotve the obſtructions, and 
give vent to the putrid and ſtagnant juices; 
and thereby make the cireulation full and 
free, the perſpiration current, and the ſecre-' 


tions in their proper proportions. If theſe 


two intentions have been ſufficiently | and 
ſucceſsfully purſued, there will remain lit- 
tle occaſion for the laſt, which is, 


3d. To ſcour and cleanſe the internal ſides 
of the veſſels of all putrid, morbid matter; 
to ſheath, blunt, and deſtroy all ſharpneſs 
and acrimony, Joeged 1 in the habit; to make 
the Juices ſoft, ſweet and balſamic; and to 
reſtore the blood to its due thinneſs * flu- 


n 


— 


| Among the chief eds, to uber 

the firſt intention of cure, are thoſe of the 7 
ſtrengthening and aſtringent kind; which 

contract, corrugate and give a firmneſs to the 
weak and relaxed ſolids, fibres and nerves: 
Of this tribe, are all bittere, aromatics, cha- 
lybeates, ſjubacids, cold bath, &c. As cort. 
peruvian. : chatyos, rad. gentiane, ſummita 


zes centaurij minoris, cortex aurantiorum, 
| E «oo Sedoarta, 


| 
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zedbaria, cinnamom, cortex. winterian., flores 
chamæmeli, ſummitates -abfinthy, elixir vitriol 


acidum. Waters of Bath, _— Hormone, 
E= ne. ee. &c. 


Brrrzks may be ef in vinous or 


aquious infuſions; or brandy may be uſed as 


a menſtruum: the doſe muſt be adapted to 
the conſtitution of the patient; ; and if it 


proves too heating, it may be weakened = 


with ſome drops of the elixir of vitriol, or 5 | 


Juice of lemons. 


'T lie i is . a more wondetfal ſtrength- 
ener of the ſolids, i in all the materia medica, 


than the BARK ; nothing more promotes 
gouty humours . the extremities; it 


ſtrengthens the ſolids; and will itſelf often 
give a fit, when nothing elſe can; if the pe- 


diluvium is uſed, and warm things are applied 


to the feet, the bark rarely fails to bring a fit; 

and after a ſevere fit, there is nothing more ** 
fectual to recover the appetite, and ſtren gthen 
the ſpirits. It may be given in ſubſtance, 
decoction, or infuſion. In ſubſtance it often 


1 


diſagrees with delicate conſtitutions, occa- 


ſioning | 
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ſioning gripes, purging and fickneſs; but an 
infuſion or decoction of it, in water, with 
a a cordial aromatic, does not ſo often diſagree; 
and if infuſed in brandy, it agrees with moſt 
conſtitutions. | Dr. Whytt, recommends a 
glaſs of red wine to be taken after each doſe 
of it, and ſays, that the gripes and purging, 
may be prevented, by adding, confectio Jap 

gp it for a few * 5 e 


4 the 1 is gs: as 2 
ſtrengthener, to any of the bitters, yet it 
does not wholly ſupercede their uſe ; they 
agree very well when Joined together ; 3 as 


R Cort. peruvian. J fs. flor. is m. r, cocci- 
nel. 305. coque, in aqu. font. IIS. ad. 3 1aſs cola; cui 
adde vin, n, chalyb. 3 2(s, pt. layend. c. 30 ee cap. 5 20. 


7 f 3 2 i 


| vel 
1 Coalarhi fol. rutæ. conſerv. fol. EY marin. ãã 5 1 
rt, peruvian. 36. cort. winter. 33. ſyr. caryphyl. Tub. _ 
d. 8. ut f. elect. cap. q. n. jugland. 6'* quaque hora, 


* 
A F 4 $. 4 7 - n 5 
7 , F » ' ; A 4 Ex 
* N A 1 i; * 


vel | | 
n Cort. peruvian. pile 3 4 rad. gentian. cort. aurant. 
AL 3 185. milce, infunde in ſpir. vin. gall. 154 in, B. A. 
1 dies 6 cola. D. cochl. 1. in aqu. commun. cochl. 4 
Ee 2 1255 vel 
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vel 5. cum. elix. vitriol. gut. 20 vel. 30, fi tiki. placont, | 
hora anta jentaculum & hora gta velper, . 855 6 


1 - Whytt ſays, that an bunte br more of 5 
* Iavind. comp. added to each pound of 
this tinRure, improves its taſtes, and makes 
it ſit better c on n the Romach. * Ts 3 
"Nair to the bark | is sur, all f its pre- 
parations; and chalybeate waters. There 
are few medecines that fo remarkably 
Rrengthen the ſtomach, "bowels, and whole 
habit as fron doth, With Weak and young | 
perfons, and in fight cats, quid Red does 
well; as vin. chalyb, "tif. martis in Þ, - 


by Le, 'fal. N 5 ll A x 


8 . 2 =» «44 * } 1 
— 4 LET, 71 
— # 4 


Thoſe whe” are Reon right” FEY older, re- 
quire ſteel ruſt joined with aromatics, bitters 
and the bark; where theſe do not relieve, 
the caſe is either very bad, or the patient 


has not been properly prepared. But in ad- 
miniſtring chalybeates, we ſhould be care- 
ful not to force nature to over- act its part; 
ſometimes the ſtagnant . are thrown 
upon the thighs and legs; in which caſe 

they ſwell Wy. much; en that happens | 


you 
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you ought to give a gentle purge or vomit ; | = 
but the laſt is not raſhly to be adminiſtered, 
leſt we bring the humours again into the ha- 
bit. Let the legs and thighs be kept warm 
with flannel, wetting them now and then 
with camphorated ſpirit of wine, &c. then 
let the patient drink chalybeit 5; and 
if much reduced, and of a bilious conſtitu- 
tion, he ought to drink aſſes milk, with 
teſtaceous powders, for a month, then Bath 
waters. If the conſtitution is highly ſcor- 
butic, Tunbridge, Iflington, Hampſtead, or A 
1 waters are the beſt. PF If 


k We 
1 4 4 
F , ; 7 0 2 
F Ie wg are n 
| = 


Ms | 


The Anden aal ad in n'the 
5 fiſt intention, were 2 


n Tinck. mart. 31 in aquze cyatho EET 19 „„ 

R Vin chalybeat. cochl. 1. ter in die. 

. g N 1 #4 vel Wo 5 
| R Sal. mart. extract. cort. peruvian. aa p. 8. f. pil, D. 
gr. 10. 5 1 p le l 6. 0 

«2111047 
Re Sal. mart. 32 N. N. 0 74 ol, cinnamom. : 
\ £3 - 

ent. 5 conſetv. Hav. ort. Ss x . batt . 

ut b oct * 1 10 I 1 8 1 f 
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Rn 341g l ee, 
8 Cbayb cum ſulphr. p. 32 N. M: ca döner abfarith, | 


1 rom. 8a 5 1 Z. Z. 31 ol. einnamom. que:r2 fr. "ow 
7 OE args ART wa 
* vel 3 
* Extract. cort. peruvian. 14 Gl. mart, * 8.861 
NNAMOW. Ant. 1 ſacchar. Dia m V 


* bee. aromatie ek bentian. a Silt. 
cort. peruv. gr. 15. ſal, mart. D185. dale. 8 8 05 8. ut 
1 f. pi 310 n in die. War uk 


* 
* 
* — 1 | 4 
K 8 22 o 12 * - : 
i w4 1 1 3 8 


ue elixir of vitrial, ken twice a day. 
in ſpring water, excellently ſtrengthens. the 
. and reſtores a decayed appetite. f 


* * 
* 


A. $34 Re Ws sf "4 
* Elix. vitrol acid; Lare 3o in | 2quze cyatho, 


7 p 
1 dy N 1 q 2 4 * * A * 
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731% {2% 8 
5 a 1 4 . 1E. * < \ 41. 
0 9 1 1 
E Spt. vitriol. ten. qnt. 20 in aq. cyatho. [ 
" 4 0 | 
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. R Flix. vitriol. qnt. 12. ter in die in hauſt. vin. alb. 1 
, 4 ' | . 
1 But a long courſe of chalzbeite waters, . 


is s the moſt effectual of any 45. Spa, Pyr= | 
mont, 5 . 
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mont, Tunbridge, or Llandryndod, in hot 


weather; and Bath, in temperate and cold 
weather. If the ſtomach is foul, theſe wa- 


ters will occaſion head-achs, ſickneſs, gid+ 
dineſs, miſts, or dimneſs before the eyes 3 


therefore we ſhould cleanſe: the primæ vie, 


before we enter uporr a courſe of chaly- 


beate water : When the prime Vie are 
pretty clear, then we may join volatiles, 
un, and bitters with the waters, 871 


But of all = "I that 1 have ever yet 


made uſe of, the cold bath is the greateſt 
ſtrengthener of the nerves; it removes 
glandular obſtructions; raiſes the ſpirits; and 
vivifies and ſtrengthens the whole man; 


for children, delicate conſtitutions, and 
vomen liable to miſcarriages, or troubleſome 


floodings, nothing can be better. Much 


might be ſaid in praiſe of cold bathing, but 


as I have largely inſiſted upon its virtues in 
my New Syſtem of Phyjic, I ſhall here only 


obſerve, that where the ſtomach, liver, or 
other viſcera are unſound, the cold bath is 


ne, „ 5 


o 


The 
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The ſecond part of the firſt intention of 


cure, viz. to to render the nerves leſs ſenſible 
of irritation, and thereby leſſen the ſenſe of 


pain, to ſtop tremors, convulſions, ſpaſins, 
&c. is done by means of opium, campbor, 


The virtues of 6 * 1 hive FIST men- 


tioned. The nature and virtue of camphor, 
mulk, &c. are fully taken netice of in my 


New Sytem of Phyfic, to which I refer the 


reader ; ſhall here only obſerve, that cam 


| pbor i is an excellent antiſpaſmodie and anti- 
ſeptie; opens obſtructions; wonderfully pro- 


motes perſpiration; procures fleep and quiets 


_ deliriums, and has fo Extraordinary virtues 
in all nervous caſes, that, after the ; prepara- 
| tory courſe is ended, I always give cam- 


phor along with the bark ; or the campho- 
rated Julep by itſelf, to which I ſometimes 
add vin. antimon. every night, after the pe- . 
diluvium; by which means perſpiration is 
kept up, and the morbid matter is thrown 
out of the habit by the ſkin; an outlet 
which nature chuſes moſt to make . uſe 


of; ; campbor, and antimony, are the two 


beſt | 
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beſt medicines in the Materia Medica for 
promoting a diaphoreſis; and indeed to an- 
ſwer any intention, nothing ever came, or 

ever will come up to antimony; which will, 
in the hands of a {kilful phyſician, do won- 
ders. Next to theſe I have found the beſt 

effects from Musk, which may be given 
where opium is improper, and caſtor too 
hot; it ſeldom or ever diſagrees, if given in 
ſufficiently large doſes: it is chiefly uſeful 
in the ſubſultus tendinum in fevers, furor 
| uteri, ſpaſms, hiccup, cramp in the ſto- 
mach, ec and ſpaſtmodic aſthma. I 
have tried caſtor ſeveral titnes; but never 
3 I go: effects em it. 

Afa ride is the tron geſt of al t the fetid 
gums; it quiets anxiety and oppreſſion ; pro- 

cures reſt, and all the other benefits of opi- 
um, with none of its bad effects; it per- 
vades the whole habit; penetrates the 1 | 
leſt veſſels; promotes perſpiration; z and, 
when other propet medicines are joined with 
it, will help to forward a laſting cure: join- 


ed with volatile ſalts, it procures reſt; at- 
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tenuates viſcid Juices z and i is good i in flatu- | 


3 lencies, ſpaſms, &c. 


But it is to be remarked, that opium and 
the fœtid gums are not deſigned to bring 
about a radical cure: they are only to be 
looked upon as palliatives for leſſening or 
removing the preſent ou. 


The . chat 1 23 uſed as pl 


; liatives, were, e 8 


* b gr. 12 urs. thebaic. gr gr.1 fr e. eon. 


. 
* Maſch. gr. 12 ſal. vol. c. c. gr. 10 rad. . ſerpents- 


riæ gr. 15 conf. alkermes. q. s. ut f. dale. 915 


VV „„ 
* Pil. ſapon. gr. 8. mithridat. q. s. ut f. bolus. 
vel 
* Antimon. diaphor. 31 croci. * ſal, ſuccine. 
A gr. 10 elect. N . f. pil. D. No 4 hora ſom, 


N vel : | 
* Ag. 3 34 ſpt. nendere fs. fal, e. . 


vel 
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vel | 

* he. alexeter. inp 3 5 33 or. caryophyl. 
rub, 32 M. | | 

x Aſzfcetid. 3 2 cl. aniſi qnt. 30 f. pilulæ doſes vr 

| 'vel 

B Moſch. 92 gum arab. 31 * trit, adde aq. | 

roſar. 3 5 yr e. meconio. 11 f. Julep: doſ. 31 5 


vel 1 | 
. Valerian. ſyly. rad, . 3 I 15 cinnamom. fps | 
31 W 
1 . vel 
B Jul. e camphor. 31 vin. antimon. gut, 30 aq. alex, 
| . J 1s. M. 


We now come to the ſecond intention 
of cure, viz. to open the obſtructions, and 
give vent to the putrid and ſtagnant juices ; 
whereby the circulation becomes full and 
free; the perſpiration current; and the ſe- 
cretions in their proper proportions. 


But as I mentioned before, this intention 
may be purſued | in conjunction with the 
other. | 
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To anſwer our ſecond intention, we are 


to make choice of thoſe medicines, which 


are found to have theſe virtues, ariſing ei- 


ther from their activity, figure of parts, or 


force and momentum: nor are we to neg- 


lect, what experience ſhews us to be good, 


though we are at a loſs to know by what 
means they operate; we ought to ſteer the 


middle courſe between credulity and infide- 
hy | 


q i 1 


Among hs chief and e ee 4 
are antimony, Mercury, campbor. hellebore.. 


arum, valerian, cicuta, foap, lime water, the 


woods, acids, all fixed ſalts, all antiſcorbutic 


plants, gum. ammon.. galbanum aſa Merida, 


myrrö, all aromtaics and volatile ſalts, are di- 


obſtruents in nervous caſes; alſo ſquitls con- 


6 I e fulpbur, the an l 2, 5 of 225 


op grafe, Hun ee K | 


of al Hiohſirnents, ANTIMONY: is the 
beſt, the uſe of which alone will elegantly, 


28  lafely and effectually anſwer the fecond i in- 


tention of cure, in nervous diſeaſes; 3 I ſel⸗ ö 


1 dom ſuffer the 7 to 8⁰ to bed one 
E/6’i:i OG. — 


* 
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| os without half a grain, or a grain of e. 
metic tartar or camphor; when the bile is 
1 obſtructed and offends, I give the infuſion 


of ſena, with gr. 1 of emetic tartar. When 


antimony is properly doſed, it occaſions, no 


tumults in the body; but paſſes eaſily and 


readily into the blood. Its efficacy i in chil- 


drens epileptic and convulſive fits is ſulfoi- 
; ently known. 


— 


_ Mincony is not a proper medicine in 


nervous caſes, and ſhould never be exhibi- 

ted alone, without ſome ſtimulatin g medi- 
cine joined with it : for it is indolent in it- 
ſelf, acts only by its gravity, and has no 
5 ſtimulating quality, as ſome have imagined. - 
As the circulation is languid, and the ſolids - 


lax, in all nervous caſes ; ſo the blood has not 
ſufficient velocity to carry it through the 


ſmall capillary veſſels ; ; but it often ſtops 
there, and forms new obſtructions: and, 
by its ſceptic quality, corrupts the juices, 
relaxes the ſolids; and will often produce 
nervous ſymptoms, where they were not be- 
fore. Therefore, whoever is ſo great a 


friend to. its uſe, as not to be inclined to 


* neglect 
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neglect preſcribing, it, in nervous caſes, 


ought to give it in ſmall quantities, with 
ſome ſtimulating medicine. Mercurius dul- + 


cis is the beſt, ſafeſt, and moſt certain pre- 


paration of it we have, and will anſwer all 


the intentions, that mercury is capable of 
performing, except that of an emetic; in 


which caſe ſomething elſe ſhould be uſed. 


It often paſſes through the bowels, before it 


enters the habit; and at other times raiſes a 
ſeorbutic ptyaliſm ; which ſinks, and 1 | 


irrepairable miſchief to the patient. 


To prevent theſe bad effects of mercury, 1 


in the firſt caſe, it ſhould be joined with 


ſome warm aſtringent medicine, as mithri. 


datum, elect. e ſcordio, cort. Peruv. In the 


ſecond caſe, it ſhould be given in ſmaller | 


doſes, with ſome preparation of antimony, Ih 


as ſulphur. antimon. præcipitat. Thou gh 1 


think the ſafeſt and beſt practice is, not to 


| . it at all i in nervous caſes. 


VALERIAN is the + active and vo- 


latile of all the vegitables, and ſeems to act 
chiefly by promoting perſpiration, and a 


po diaphoreſis, which is abſolutely ne- 
1 


Fl 
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ceſſary i in the cure of nervous diſeaſes. The 8 


root powdered with cinnabar of antimony, 


and black hellebore, has admirable ſucceſs. 
It is an excellent diluter when drunk as 
tea; joined with camphor, itopens the mi- 


nuteſt obſtructions,” and cures agues; its 
un i pleaſant Aayour i is concealed by the a 


| of mace. | 


There are too ſorts of 8 ; the Slack | 


and 4obite. They are both medicines of 
wonderful efficacy. The Back is the mild- 
eſt, and if uſed with judgment, is a won 
detrful alterative and ſudorific, for attenu- 


ating viſcid humours, and removing inve- 


trate obſtructions of the glands, &c. The 
white is poſſeſſed of equal, if not ſuperior 
virtues; but is much ſtronger, therefore 


the doſe muſt be proportionably ſmaller. I 


have like wiſe found conſiderable henefit from 

the compound powder of arum. in fluggith ' 
temperaments, where viſcid phlegm and 
crude juices abound in the prime vie; it 
opens obſtructions, both of the viſcera and 
remoter glands, and is of ſervice in exciting 


| N_ ph 
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The Crevra is avaluable medicine, zoth- 

| internally and externally in all ſcrophulous | N 
tumours, indurated glands, and in ſeirrhous 
and cedematous ſwelling, in any part of the 
body. I ſeldom. give it by itſelf, but join to 


it the bark, and ſome volatile aromatic ſim- 


1 ple, or camphor: and every ſecond or third 
day, it is Proper to preſcribe a gentle cathar= 
tic, or a few grains of antimony, ſo as to give. © 1 
apuke, and two or three ſtools: I g 1 
preſcribe the ſulphur of antimony,” orentetic Fl. 6 
tartar. With this method of treatment, T have 7 
overcome moſt inveterate ehre IE 


. 


an excellent diobſtruent medicine, es atte- = 
nuating viſcid juices, opening glandular ob- 
ſtructions, and ſcouring} and deterging all 
the viſcera; it has the advantage over mer- : 
 .cury, and all ſtimulating acrid diſobſtruents, 
in this, that it may be uſed in moſt caſes, 5 
Without irritating and inflaming, and con- 
ſequently without any hazard of changing „ 
ſchirrous ſwelling into a cancerous one; it | 


diſſolves the human calculus. The uſe of ſoap 


ſhould be accompanied with the bark or bit- N 
ters rand * cordial ſtomachic water, with 
| % 8 »&w 


* 
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8 a few grains of camphor ; and as ſoap ſeems 
to remove obſtructions by melting down the 
morbid indurated matter, and thereby fitting 5 
it to be reabſorbed into the maſs; -therefore,  * 
after the uſe of ſoap for ſome time, the of- | 
fending matter ſhould be evacuated by dia- 2 
phoretics and gentle emetics, repeated at pro- : I 

per intervals. Soap given in too large —_— 10 

+ tities, or too long continued, is hurtful to ]] 

_ every conſtitution ; but eſpecially to the ner- 2 
vous and ſcorbutic patient: and not a few, I 
'I believe, have hurt their conſtitutions with 
Mrs, Steven 4 medicine. 


"Las Warzz nd a 8 of the 
Woops are excellent medicines; they may 13 1 
be very properly joĩned together. Lime water 
is an admirable ſtomachic; is very eftectaal  _ + 
in killing-worms lodged there ; is antiſeptic, © - - 
and corrects immoderate acidities and concre- 
tions, the cauſe of many chronical diſeaſes; 
it prevents the production of phlegm in the 
ſtomach, after taking a gentle vomit of 
{quills; is of great ſervice in the gout and 
"rheumatiſm, and greatly mends the appetite; 
does * in 3 morbid ſtate, and foulncſs 8 
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of the blood ; and 3 is particularly uſeful i in all 
cold, corpulent and phlegmatic habits. It 
may be taken thrice a day, either alone, with 
milk, or with the decoction of the woods, 
2 FE OF which promotes its virtues, I have found 
8 very good effects from decott. bgnorim with 
4 | N cochlearie or bt. nendereri. ps 


| SqviLLs powerfully — the ſolids, 
attenuate viſcid juices, promote expectorati- 
on, urine and ſweat; ; and are a uſeful altera- 0 
tive. Certain acrid ſubſtances have been re- 
commended, in dry, nervous and convulſive 
aſthmas ; and ſquills in particular ; 3. but it 

ſeems probable, that the aſthma i is not cured, 
but the particular effects of i it e are remoned 

* the medicine. g 


1 In all thmas the 1 5 circulation of the | 
=_ | - blood through the pulmonary veſſels, is im- 
| | © -"peded; and hence, during every paroxyſin, 
= the Jungs are in a kind of œdematous ſtate: 
if this cedema remains after the fit is over, 
and becomes habitual ; it is either perpetu- 


ally occaſioning freſh ones; or gives riſe to | 
a Trop of the breaſt, | 


; 1800 


74 
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Acrid medicines, by removing che cedema, 
remove what is originally the effect of the 
aſthma; and in time the cauſe of its aggrava- 
tion. For acrids, eſpecially ſquills, are pow- 
erful expectorants and diobſtruents; they 
ſtimulate the veſſels; and diſſolve tenacious 
juices : therefore, are eminently ſerviceable 
in cold, leucophlegmatic habits, in ſtagna- 
tions of the fluids, and where the contrac- 
tile power of the ſolids are weak: but in 
hot, bilious conſtitutions, or plethoric habits, 
and in inflamatory diſtempers, where there is 
already a degree of irtitation, and where 
the juices are too thin and acrimonious, or 
the viſcera unſound ; theſe ſtimulating me- 
dicines, as ſquills, garlic, &c. prove highly 
prejudicial, and never fail to . the 


diſeaſe. 


= the true fpaſinodic aſthma, arifing 5 
from too great a delicacy, and irritability of 
the lungs; when there is no fixed obſtruc- 

tion in the lungs, nor any load of phlegm 
opprefling them; the fits are beſt relieved 
by 88 bleeding, if the habit is ſanguine 
6832 „„ 


— 
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and full; if the habit is thin, then opium is 
of 285 ſervice, as, elixir paregdricurn. 


6 
2 Syr.e. meconio raqu * nn. 
. vel. e 
„Tus. thobaic. TS 4 cinnamon. fg Y I 
yr. e e. mecon. 31 f Fan. ä 
| tl | . 
Ag. menth,—fznic. ad 32 ſyr. caryophyl. 51 lau- 
dan. * qn. 20 m. P. cochl. 1 fy ſcmehoris. | 


* 


vel. 


* 1 . aud. liquid, e vol. cle. Io 


qnt.25 yr. commun. 3. . 
5 vel. . 1925 


* Caſtor. 51 ſal. c. . ting. aas ant. 20 | 


fachar 4 inſtillat. m. 


Any of the above medicires leflens or re- 


moves the difficulty of breathing, faintneſs, 


and frequent fighing, with which, women 
after child bearing, are ſometimes afflicted. 


Alſo aſe/etida, tincture of caſtor, and ſpirit of | 


en are often uſeful. 


When the lungs * are obfirudted, or greatly 1 0 
| loaded with phlegm, we ought not to give 


* opiates; | 


* 
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opiates ; till the tough, viſcid matter is dif- 
charged by vomits, and even then they ought 


to be ſparingly uſed. But bleeding is of fer- 


vice, in all caſes, where there is a pleclora or 
heat, except where the ſuppuration is begun. 
After bleeding, the medicines are more eafily 
and properly conveyed into the blood, and 
have more freedom to act. ö 


Some have recommended pil 1 lax. 


or liquid quick-filver, with a thin diet, as a 


| ſovereign remedy for diſſolving the phlegm ; | 
aflifting expeRoration, and rendering ex- 
pitatien and inſpiration eaſy; as I have ne- 
ver made trial of theſe medicines, can fay 
nothing of them: but have found great ef- 
feects from a large bliſter between the ſhoul- 
ders, and ſometimes a perpetual blifter. A 
| gentle purge of glauber. ſalts, manna, tartar 
lub. &c. leſſens or carries off the fit; after 
vhich, gentle emetics are of great uſe; and 
| draughts of lac. ammon. or gum. ammoniac, ſal. 
abfinth. and afſafetida do wonders, if the 
| bowels are not lax;. but if the bowels are 
weak, then apply bliſters to the ancles, 
and one between the ſhoulders; ; bathe the 
RE feet; 
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| feet; give ſmall doſes of vinegar of fquills. 


or ſyr. of ſquills with ſalt of vipers, and bali. 
of tolu; and ſtrengthen. the bowels with 


bitters given in ſome. cordial water; or 


joined with ſmall doſes of the bark to cam- 


phor : : this method will cure an aſthma, 


even though the matter is gouty. If the 
jungs are much obſtructed and loaded with 


with phlegm; then we are to be cautious in : 
uſing the bark, and call in the ene of | 


iſſues, ſetons, Kc. 


Ain is an excellent mediclie} in \aſth= | 
matic caſes ; it warms and ſtrengthens the . 


_ viſcera ; diſſolves thick, tenaciqus juices ; 


promotes a diaphoreſis, and all the fluid ſe- 


dretions; is of great uſe in all languid caſes, 


and in all diſeaſes ariſing from a cold, mu- 
cus, ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the humours, 
and where the thorax and lungs are op- 
preſſed with viſcid phlegm. op RS. 


Cherry, Rheniſh- wine, ſmall French | 
wine, or toaſt and water, are the beſt drink 


in aſthmas; and a large piece of flannel, 


wore on 1 the breaſt, does Os K. be fits 


are 


— 
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are beſt prevented from returning, by means 
of the bark, chalybeates, bitters; as rind. 


| rhabarb. amara, eliv. ſacrum. or two or three 


grains of alves, an hour before dinner ; alſo 
acids, as elix. vitriol. country air, gentle ex- 
erciſe, &c. give "the patient great | relief. 
For though, by repeated yomits, we clear 


the lungs and ſtomach- of phlegm ; yet, if 


ve do not ſtrengthen the folids and ſecre- 


tory veſſels, more phlegm will be continu- 


: ally produced : wherefore, after evacuating 


the phlegm, we muſt have recourſe to the 
bark, &c. I have tried what Dr. Whytt | 
recommends, viz. to take an infuſion of 


horſe-radiſh, a little brandy,” or powder of 


muſtard with each draught of water, when 


a voinit of ipecacoana is taken; but in that 


caſe it produced a flight inflammation in the 


ſtom ach. 


| When the e 18 owing to 1 
obſtructions; which have their ſeat in the 


ſecretory tubes of the glands; or in the glan- 
dular follicles or cellular membrane; then 


ve muſt endeavour to reſolve them by de- 
grees, and in the mean time palliate the moſt 


troubleſome ſymptoms. Complaints o 


want * appetite, indigeſtion, vomiting, 
flatulence, 
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| flatulence, ſickneſs, pains in the belly, which 
 . are obſtinateand will not yield to medicines, | 
= EE: but become wos(e, generally ariſe from ; 
| ſiome fixed obſtruction ; the beſt way to 
reſolve obſtinate obſtructions, is by Fit, 
baths, ſteams of hot vinegar, fomentation, 
1 5 with opodeldoch, camphorated ſpirit of 
2 wine, decoction of wormwood tops, camo- 
mæle flowers, hemlock tops, ſpirit of wine 
and vinegar; by Plaiſters of mercury, or of 
the cicuta with gum ammoniac ; by gentle E206 
| vomits and purges frequently repeated ; bu 
1 i ripe fruit; by the uſe: of the diobſtri 
HS medicines already mentioned; and eſpecially 
by the external and internal uſe of the cicuta; 
1 the bil. mercurial. laxant, fulph, antimm. 
pFPræcipetat. tartar. ſolubilis. ol. Lr, 
= | Mp &c. are good: medicines. © 


| If the patient be of a full habit; and ir £ 
_ there appears no indication for the contrary, 


we : ought r to veg with arr, 


/ 


| Ws tf. Large diſcharges of LIMPID URINE, are 
prevented, by promoting a full and free per- 
| * . warm cordials and diaphore- 
ties; 5 


x 
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tics; by a frrengthening plaiſter applied to 
the loin ; and ** the bark, bitters, &c. &c. 


| Lowness and D1sPIRITEDNEss, without 
pain or ſickneſs, ariſe from the ſame cauſe, 
and may be cured by volatile ſpirits, aro- 
matics, cordials, diaphoretics, and what- 
ever ftimulates the ſolids, to forward a 
briſk circulation and perſpiration. The 
beſt medicines, in this caſe, are chalybeates, 
the bark, Bath water in temperate and cold 
weather, and Spaw, Pyrmont, and Tun- 
bridge, in hot weather. If none of theſe 
can be had; then uſe chalyb. rub. prep. ſpec. 
aromatic. &c. and waſh them down with an 
_ agreeable bitter, appropriated to the patient's 
_ conſtitution and ſtrength, aselix.vitriol. acid., 
elix. vitriol. dui., tin&. martis., elix. proprie- 
tates, &c. in ſome cordial or common water. 
When low fpirits are owing to a weak ſtate | 
of the nerves. of the ſtomach and bowels; 
then we muſt add to the foregoing medi- 
cines, gentle exerciſe. When they ariſe 
from hy pochondriac obſtructions, or foul- 
neſs of the prime viæ; then uſe ſtomach 


H h | Purges, 
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purges, as aloes, pil. ſtomachicæ, Harragate 
water, tar tar ſolub. - 


SvpirTING and SALIVATION, are cured 
by a gentle vomit, or a ſtomach purge af 
rhubarb and aloes, or pilulæ ſtomachicæ; 
then give aſtringent bitters, as infuſion of the 
bark with aromatics, or chalybeates with 
aramatics. Mr ne | 


: 7-470 fvaToLaNCIN we areto procure ſpee⸗ 
dp relief, by expelling the wind, and then 
ſtrengthening the viſcera. Thefirſt i intention 
is anſwered by carmiantives, opium, tincture 
ofcaſtor, pepper- mint - water, ſpt. nitri dulcis, 
aſafætida; and by the medicines moſt proper 
for ſtrengthening the ſtomach, already menti- 
oned; applying, at the ſame time, a ſtrength- 
ening plaiſter to the ſtomach. If the windy 
complaints are attended with coſtiveneſs, 
then Dr. W. recommends the following, 


R As. kretid. 32 aloes. ſocotrin. ſal. mart. gd. zingib. | 
Ga 31 * e. q. s. ut. f. pil. gr. $... 


* 


| When the body is too open, then you may 


F RO 
5 R Rhabar bar, 
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R Rabarbar, Sr. 10 confedt *. Diſs m. ut. f. 


bolus 


* 


or pinch omits, frat h fo of ee 


ha, carminatives, &c . 


An hyſtetic cholic, aridog! Bei gol: 
matter, ſometimes ends in a lameneſs of the 
feet or hands; which is cured by vomits ; 
by the bark and bitters before dinner; and 
by the bark with rhubarb at night ; rubbing 
the hands and feet with opodeldoch, or cam- 

phorated ſpirits: and an habitual diarrhza 
is cured by the ſame medicines, and toaſted 


rhubarb, teſtacious powders, and diacodium, 


* 


Bi Tous and Pox Acious VomrTine, 


is cured by a gentle antimonial emetic ; 


by an infuſion of ſena, with emetic tartar ; 


or by bark and rhubarb, with other bitters 


and cordials, chalybeate waters, volatiles and 


feetids, and a regulation of diet. 


PERIODICAL HrAD-Acus, are cured * 
emetics, when the ſtomach is loaded; — 
by the pil. gummos. cum aloe, and a draug 


of ſack whey or water gruel, with ſpt. c. c. 
vol. every night, till well; and afterwards re- 
H h 2 peating 


4 0 > jo oy : 
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peating them about the paroxyſms. If there 
is any acid in the ſtomach, the teſtacious | 
powders, magneſia alba, and lime water, will 
be found uſeful. In head-achs proceeding 
from a rheumatic or gouty humour; and 
likewiſe in all violent or fixed pains,' in any 

part of the body, arifing from the ſame cauſe, 
bliſters applied to the part affected, iſſues, 
friction and pediluvium, are the proper re- 
medies. Their violence may be leſſened by 
fomenting the part with camphorated ſpt. 
of wine, compound ſpt. of lavender and 
opium; and by the internal uſe of opium, 
camphor, muſk and valerian. Dr. W. ſays, 
the following draught leſſens the pain, and 
ſeldom fails to raiſe a * 1 : 


R Laud. FEI 1 40 tinct. 8 ſpt. 
mendereri. 36. aq. roſar. 31 ache. * 32 M. 


| If i it is eds: by a ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes, then bleeding, and other proper 
methods are to be uſed to Oy a return, | 


The application of hates to the tem- 
des and cold water falling from a conſi- 
| derable 


[ 
| 
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derable height upon the head, are of yr 
fervice. 


| To anſwer the ſecond intention of cure, 
we may uſe one or more of the following 
| forms : * | | 


X Rad. hellebor. nig. gr. 8 WE ari. c. gr. 5 Gal. ſuc- 
ein. croci a gr. 6 m.; in vin. alb. vel in aq. pulegi eya- 
tho ſumend. 


vel | 
X Tartar. emetic. gr.2 magn. alb. 3ſs contere diu in 

mort. marm. ut f. pulv. ſubteliſs. D. gr.5 ad 12 
R Rad. valerian. 91 caſtor. Croci aa gr. 5 as. fœtid. 
gr. 4 m. ut f. pulv. | 

vel . 

R Gum. ammon. ſapon. dur. 4 z1 ſcill. pulver. 91 con- 

ſerv. flav. cort. aurant. 34 ſyr. Z. Z. q. s. ut f. elect, 


. „ | 
R Antimon. illot. 33 optime lzvigat. cum reſin. guaiac. 
32 ol. e rad. ſaſſaf. gut.6 conſerv. rof. rub. 32 ſyr. bal- 
ſam. q. s. ut f. elect. ſuperbib. Ag. calcis hauſt. 
vel 


R Extradh, guaiac, _O ſal c. c. gr. 4 Ge Nai q-s. ut 
f. bolus, 


a 
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yel 


| R Reſin. guaiac. or. 4 mercur. dul. gr. 2 ol. erbat 


gut. 1 confec cardiac. * 8. f. bol. 


. 


R Pulv. i seen. gr. 4 ſpec. aromatic. 1 13 ſyr. 


cor. aur. q. s. f. bol. 


yel 


R Sulph. aurat. antimon. mercur, dulc. ſubl. ai 32 


quam optime lævigentur ſupra marmor. gum ammon. 34 
bals. peruv. q. 8. ut f. pil. d. gr. 8 
vel : 
N Scill. rec. gum. ammon. „ dur. ai p. x. f. _ 
(oof. 91 


R Extrakt. cicut. 31 my folior. cicutz g. 8. ut f pil, 


D. gr.2ad 31 ö 
vel | . 


R Æthiop. mineral. 32 ceruſs. antimon. 31 gum. 


ouaiac. Q iſs extract. gentian. q. s. ut f. pil. 3 lo qua- 


rum doſ. 3 ſuperbib. decoct. lignorum D. 36 


| vel _ | 5 
EX. Pil. aromatic. gum. guaiac. ſal. martis ſal. abſinth. 
extract. gentian. ai 3 1 gum. ammon. in aceto ſcill, ſo- 
lut. q. s. ut f- pil. 3 110 D. 85 


vel 
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| " ins 
R Argent. viv. extract. guaiae. dur. a 3 1f8. ol. e cort, 


ſaſſaf. gut. 20 terebinth. ven. q. s. ut f. pil. 40 D. 2 vel 3 
1 ag calcis, decoct. lig. p. æ. 


| vel | 
Mercur. dulc. gr.10 antimon. illot, 3 1 extract. guaiac, 


gr.12 balſ. peruv. q. s. ut f. pil. N. 12 doſ, 1 ad 3 ſuper- 
bib. aq. calcis cum decoct. lig. 


vel 


X FTartar. emetic mercur. dulc. 3 24 gr. 10 aloes gr. 15 
extradl. thebaic. gr: 5 balſ., peruv. q. 8. utf. pil. N. 15 


doſ. 1 ad. 2 | F 
vel 
R Mercur. dulc. gr. 10 camphor. D145. extract. guaiac, 
ER terbinth. venet. q. 8. f. pil. No 20 doſ. I ad 6 
vel 
E Vin. antimon. gut. 40 aq. alexiter. 32 f. hauſt. 
i Jt ny Miah 5 
3 Gum. ammon. (in acet ſeillet. ſol.) 3 2 oxym. ſimp. 
35 aq, menth. yulg. ſimpl. 36 f. mixtura dos. cochl. 2 & 
fal. ammon. 31 ſeri lactis Þ2 pro polu commun. 
| Es i 1 a 8 
I Succ. cochleariæ ſuc. glyeyrrhiaæ ai 72 ſal. tartar, | 
3 2 vin, canar. 55 M. D. 33 


(41 
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The outward applications are, 


Fotus communis, pediluvium, ſpt. vin. camphor., em- 
- plaft. mercurial. , emplaſt. com. cum gum., linament. ſa- 


pon. emplas. veſicatorium. ; 


5. 


3+ Sinap. ſem. trit. tories p. æ. Y 4 8. ut cata 
e e applicand. 


: vel | 
_ All contus. faring 24 p. æ. 1 ꝗ · 8. ut f. cata- 
Baker pro . 5 | 


W Cicut. fol. rec. M. 2 ane ex aq. . 9. 8. adde 
gum ammon. (in acet. ſollut.) 3 4 ol. . 33. 
ee dec. | | | 


: We now come to the 


23d . of cure, which i is to ſcour | 
and cleanſe the internal fides of the veſſels, 
of all putrid morbid matter, to ſheath, blunt 
and deftroy all acrimony, lodged i in the ha- 
bit; to make the juices ſoft, ſweet and bal- 
5 ſamie; and to reftore the blood to its due 
42 | thinneſs and fluidity ; but this intention is, I 
ls I before obſerved, moſtly ſuperceded by 
1 the ether two; for if the two firſt intenti- 
KT 2. | Ons 
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ons have been ſufficiently and ſucceſsfully 
| purſued, there remains little occaſion for 
the laſt ; which however ſhould not be en- 
tirely neglected ; ; and as all the three inten- 
tions may, with great propriety, and in- 
deed ought to be carried on together; there- 
fore to anſwer this laſt indication in particu- 
lar, we ſhould give gentle emetics or cathar- 
tics, at proper diſtances, during all the time 
of the courſe; ſo that the morbid matter is 
no ſooner unſettled, and an obſtruction open- 
ed, than it is thrown out of the body, and 
not ſuffered to enter and circulate with the 
maſs of blood, ſo-as to have time to act as 
a ſceptic upon it. If the juices are very acrid 
and ſharp, we ought to preſcribe. ſome agglu- 
tinant and balſamic, at a time of the day, 
| when the patient has no other medicine to 
take, as decott. pettoral., emule, commun. 


vel 
„ 00. 8 Z1 gum. arabic. 31 ſyr. balſam. 36. 
to tritis ad 0 20 menth. vulg, ſimpl. 38 f. mixtura. 


8 I 5 I 
R Spermac. (vitel. ov. ſolut.) 33 aq. cinnamom. ſimpl. 

36 ſyr, balſam 3x f. mixtura doſ. cochl. 2, * 

1; 1 0 


5 
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1 he ik bordeat 36 aqu. roſ 5 yr. balſam. 30 m. f. 
julep. &c. 

If the morbil matter be of the gouty or 
rheumatic kind, we muſt endeavour to throw 
it upon the extremities by the uſe of bitters, 

bark, ſteel, aromatics and cordials, which 
ſtrengthen the viſcera, whereby they are 

enabled to throw off the morbid matter. 
Iſſues and perpetual bliſters are of great uſt 
in 80 ut) 
pain is fixed, as in the ſciatica or chronie 
rheumatiſm, then apply a bliſter to the 
part affected; ſometimes I have applied, 
wich great ſucceſs, three bliſters, one 
immediately after another, to the ſame 
place; vomits too are no, deſpicable reme. 


* in the gout. 


. 


When the 3 of the gums, a a. 
| fitude, lowneſs of ſpirits, or melancholy fla- 
tulence, frequent ſpitting, bad digeſtion, 
flying pains, and other ſymptoms, diſcover 
that the patient has a ſcorbutic taint in his 


blood; ; then we muſt endeayour to drive 
the 


e 


And rheumatic complaints; ; if the 


EE 5 
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the morbid humour towards the ſkin by 
vomits, warm ſtomachics, bitters, bark, 
ſudorifics, mild alteratives, and purging mi- 
_ neral waters. Dr. W. recommends twelve 
grains of the pilulæ ethiopice every night, 
at bed time, and every other morning a 
dram, or a dram and a half of polychri/t 
alt, diſſolved in a pint of water; and, when 
the obſtinacy of the caſe requires it, he or- 
ders the pills to be given morning and 
night. When the raſh, or miliary eruption 
falls upon the internal parts, inſtead of be- 
ing thrown out upon the {kin, it generally 
occaſions a great depreſſion of ſpirits, anxie- 
ty and faintneſs, pale urine, watching, and 
ſometimes raving and convulſions ; if the | 
patient is plethoric, we mult bleed, bathe 
the feet, and give camphor, ſpt. mendereri, 
| hartſhorn, bitters, and put on bliſters. 


\ Y \ 
{ . by 
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8 ng: tenſe fibres, much tht 
blood, abounding with acrid falt, 
wall ſtimulate the heart to more frequent 
and vehement contractions, and produce an 
inflammatory fever; ſo, on the contrary, 
lax, fibres, great evacuations, thin and 
Poor blood, ſtudy, fatigue, foul air, impru- 
dent uſe of mercury, immoderate uſe of ve- 
nery, unwholeſome food, rainy and foggy 
weather, long and great anxiety of mind, 
diſagreeable news or cold, will occaſion a ſmall | 
irregular and diſturbed ſecretion of the ani- 
mal æther, conſequently low ſpirits. "Theſe 

' cauſes alſo produce obſtructions in the ſe- 
rous and lymphatic veſſels ; 3 and the ſtag- 
nant lymph grows more and more acrimo- 
nious, which brings on more or leſs of a 
fever, known by a quicker pulſe; and nervous 
ſymptoms ariſe, which denominate the fever 
to be nervous; for thoſe diſtempers only ought 
N : En 
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to be alles nervous, that are attended with 
a looſe and relaxed ſtate of the fibres, which 
are known from ſome one or more of the 
ſymptoms I have already mentioned : and 
thole diſeales are called hot or inflammato- 
ry, where the ſolids are tenſe and firm, 


the ſymptoms high, and the blood inflam- 


matory. According to this diſtinction, it 


will be eaſy to determine the nature and 


conſtitution of a nervous fever. 


The ſymptoms of ſuch a fever are rigor 


or chillineſs, which, though not ſtrong and 


violent at firſt, yet is long and flow, and 
creeps on imperceptibly ; the heat after- 


wards is not intenſe, nor the head-ach and 
ſickneſs great, but rather continued; the 


pulſe is neither ſo quick, ſtrong and full as in 


an inflammatory fever, but ſmall, oppreſſed 


and ſometimes intermitting the ſleep re- 


ſembles a lethargic dozing, or dreaming, with 

ä ſtartings; ; the urine ſometimes crude, ſome- 5 

times pale, and in great quantity, without 
much ſediment, at firſt; in ſhort the fever 
rather creeps on than attacks and ſurprizes ; 
and the whole exordium or firſt ſtage is ſo 
„ 3 +: oe. 


7 
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flow, that it is ſix, ſeyen, Or perhaps * 
days before it comes to its ſtate, by which 
any one may judge of the duration of the 
whole; for the ſooner a fever comes to its 


ſtate, the fhorter is its duration, and danger; 
but in nervous fevers tis longer before aſ- 


ſiſtance is called, means uſed, or the latent 


enemy diſcovered; therefore the danger is 


commonly very great. Before the fever 
comes to its ſtate, the ſlight chillings are ſuc- 


ceded by ſudden fluſhes of heat, inactivity, 


reſtleſſneſs, dejection of ſpirits, diſlike to all 
food, flight nauſea, and reachings which 
bring up tough phlegm; go and come in the 


day, but are —— worſt at N 


Theſe 3 are but flight, til 6 


fever comes to its ſtate; after that the 


ä 4 
RES, Beds gh "IN 
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| head becomes more ſtupid and confuſed, _ 


and almoſt incapable of receiving impreſ- 


2 | ſions, with a light delirium, and obtuſe 
pain ; the tongue is Teldom dry or black, 


till towards the end, and ſometimes not | 


then, but is often covered with a thick 


| browniſh or white cruſt. - The patient ſel- 


dom complains of thirſt, or aſks for drink; 


but complains of an oppreſſion at his breaſt, 
4 | with 


* 
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with a difficulty of breathing, and is troub- 
led with a gulping or choaking : the coun- 
tenance is pale, heavy, and ſunk, the cheeks 
are often fluſhed, and the tip of the noſe and 
ears cold and moiſt; the head becomes more 
heavy and giddy; the pulſe riſes, is quick 
and unequal, yet ſmall and thready; ; ſome- 
times it flutters ; the urine now is ſome- 
times limpid and much; ſometimes broken 
and in ſmall quantity; of a whitiſh colour, 
as if bran had been mixed with it; but 
never has a full or groſs lateritious ſedi- 
ment. From the 7th, gth, or 15th, day the 
ſymptoms often grow worſe and new ones 
come on, as noife in the ears, a load on the 
præcordia, anxiety and fainting upon the 
leaſt motion, a delirium, which is ſel- 
dom violent, but rather a confuſion of 
thought and action, ſuddenly recollecting, 
muttering a little, and then falling into a 
dozing ſtate, in a careleſs and unnatural 
poſture of the body; ſometimes he is in a 
watching, comatoſe ſtate, with ſtaring eyes, 
or with their whites turned outwards; and 
at other times he uſes — and . 


peſticulations, 
If 
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If the tongue, from being very dry, "an 


comes moiſt about the ſtate, or cloſe of the 8 


diſeaſe; then you may expect a copious ſpir 
| ting, which i is a 580 ſign.” 985 | 


Ifthe urine grows more pale ag limpid; ;then 
you may expect a delirium, with convulſive 
tremors and ſubſultus fendinum. If difficulty 5 
of ſwallowing, gulping, and choaking in 
the throat come on, 'tis a very dangerous 
ſign, eſpecially if accompanied with any de- 
gree of ſingultus. Sometimes a profuſe cold 
and clammy ſweat comes on ; at other times 
thin ſtocls are diſcharged, which commonly 
takes off the delirium; tho' they are generally 
colliquative and weakening... The belly, 
though it was at firſt, open, and tending to 
a diarrhea, now generally becomes conſti- 
pated and tumified, with flatulencies. The 
tip of the noſe and ears have often an ichor; 
and ſometimes an impoſthume is formed i in 
the ear. 1 


The patient, who. at firſt x was very ſuſ- 
| cepfible of the ſmalleſt noiſe, is now quite 
inſenſible to the loudeſt ; and the delirium 
turns to a coma: if this deafneſs ends in 

+ _ 


— — 
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An 8 in the cars, it i is a mu mp 
- tom. . 


, 


| Now nature finks apace, the extreme- 


ties become cold, the nails pale and livid, 
the pulſe is fo exceeding weak, as ſcarce to 


be diſcovered, it trembles, flutters, and often 
intermits, the ſtools, urine, and tears run 
off involuntarily. If the parotids ſuppo- 
rate, or if a large eruption breaks out about 
the lips or noſe, they are good ſigns; when 
tremblings and twitchings of the nerves and 
tendons come on, they are preludes to a 
general convulſion, and figns of a ſpeedy 
diſſolution; in one or all of theſe ways the 
patient is often carried off, after having lan- 


guiſhed from the 15th to the 20th, zoth, 


| vor ſometimes to the 40th day. 


n this fever, they fleep as it 
were into the' arms of death, and if a criſis 
happens, it is into a mere languor and inſen- 
ſibility, a confirmed cachexy with deep nervous 
ſymptoms, or ſettled melancholy, a palſy, 


ſome mortified limb, a violent and laſting 


KK an es Aare 
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diarrhea ; and: ſometimes thoſe of the more 
dener kind terminate in intermittents. 


That all the en of che body grow A 
more and more corroſive, the longer they 
ſtagnate, is evident from many examples; 
we ſee an hydropical ſwelling of the legs, 
tho' at firſt as cold as ice, becomes at laft 
highly inflamed, and the humours at length 
fo very acrid as to produce an eryſipelas, 
ulcers, &c. which are often obſerved at the 1 


cloſe of eren, 


Nam, "IO the ſeat of nervous fever, 
ſeems to be in the ſerous lymphatic arteries; 
it is no wonder they are not eaſily affected 
by medicines: and accordingly this fever is 
N in forming and longer in being re- 
moved, than thoſe of the inflammatory 


4 ſort. 


A nervous fever ſoon partakes of the na- 
ture ofa putrid one, and for the moſt part ends 
in it: it has infinite degrees and variety, 
according to the general ſtrength of the 


fibres, or the s time of life; but thoſe 
I have 
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have deſcribed are the moſt common and x 


perhaps the worlt urs 1 


THE CURE OF A NERVOUS FEVER. 7 


From what has han ſaid it is pretty e- 
vident what will be the indications and beſt 
manner of treating a zer vous fever. We 
muſt avoid great evacuations, eſpecially 
bleeding; it is neceſſary however to cleanſe 
the primæ viæ with a little rhubarb, manna, 
infuſion of ſena, with emetic tartar, &c. or 
with a gentle puke, as the ſymptoms indi- 


cate. If there is a nauſca, load and ſickneſs 
at the ſtomach, then a mild emetic is indi- 


cated, which may be repeated more than 


once, without danger. The faces after the 
3d or 4th day, ought to be brought away 


with glyſters, a gentle internal laxative, or 


with a very gentle antimonial puke. If the 
bile offends, an infuſion of ſena with emetic 
tartar, gr. to 1. ought to be preſcribed ; 


then temperate cordial diaphoretic medi- 


cines, a diluting diet, and the judigious ap- 
plication of bliſters, which never ought 
to be neglected, are indicated, If the pa- 


K k 2 tient 


73 A * 
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tient is very wakeful, Which 1 is often che | 
caſe; then we are forced to givea gentle 
_ opiate, mixed up with ſome cordial-and di- 
_ aphoretics. Opiates ſhould, however, be uſed 
as ſparingly as poffible; and of all the dia- 
phoretics, in the materia medica, none 
comes up to camphor i in this caſe; and in- 
deed in moſt other caſes, where a diapho- 
reſis is indicated. Bliſters ought to be ap- 
25 pPlied to the head, and the feet put into a 
P : Low Barley water, thin chicken broth, 
NP jellies, ſego, panada with juice of a Ktual 
and a little rheniſh wine, ſhould be fre- 
| quently given ; but above all things, a gen- 
tle diaphoreſis muſt be conſtantly kept up. 
' If vaſt tremors, dejection of ſpirits, and ſub- 
ſultus tendinum come on, apply bliſters to 
the legs and arms, and give a diaphoretic 
with muſk, along vith a faline WO | 
as | 


R Sal. c. c. 9 15. fucc: lemon. 33 aqu. alexet ſimpl. 

32 M. peracta efferveſcentia adde ſpt. lavend. c. ſyr. 

<4: croci à 32 m. ut f. hauſtus doſ. wrong quinta * We 

. mo hora. | 
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A weak cordial with uin. entimonial, _ 
be occaſionally * ; 


A he anxiety about the ordered ig 
great, and the breathing laborious, we may 
look for puſtular or miliary eruptions, which 
ought to be forwarded with ſoft * cor 
dials. 


Towards the 5 of the 8 * are 
generally colliquative ſweats or ſtools, — 
are very weakening; in that caſe we may 
add the free uſe of the bark, with rhubarb, to 
the above medicines: I do not mean that we 
ſhould delay giving the bark, till towards 
the end. of the fever, when the colliquative 
ſtools come on, but that then we may be 
more free in the uſe of it: for 2 — the 
primæ viæ are cleared, we may begin witk 
the uſe of the bark and camphor, I be». 
lieve the cold bath would be found of ſer- 
vice in this fever, 


A gen tle laxity of the bowels, or 4 plen- | 
tiful falivation, with a gentle moiſture upon 
the ſkin, are favourable ſymptoms, and it 
is " neceſſary to "_ up the patient's 

ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, and the vis vitæ with cordial 40 - 
| mm food. | . | 


Bliſters ſhould * early applied, and: he 
to be as extenſive and univerſal as poſſible, 
though not too ſtrong, nor en all at 
once, but gradually. | | 


If there are any i indications for bleedin b. = 

we may venture upon it for once, yet it is 
not to be repeated, though the blood be 
never ſo ſizy and rheumatic, becauſe © the 
veſſels muſt be kept full, though not turgid, 

in order to keep up their tenſion in order 
to concoct the morbid matter. We muſt 

_ endeavour by all means, to open the ob- 
ſtructions, and to rouſe the weak and lan- 
guiſhing ſolids, into more frequent and 
hearty contractions, in order to bring the 
fluids into a briſker circulation. $5 | 
|-&s Gina the patient is able, he oats 
uſe the cold bath, ne en, and 
| gentle exerciſe, — 447 N N 75 


CHAP, 


C H A P. | IV. 


oF CONVULSIONS, SPASMS, NERYOUS 
AND HYSTERIC. FITS, | | 


(\ONVUL SIVE motions, ſpaſins, hy- 
| ſteric fits and . paroxyſms ariſe im- 

N from ſomething, that irritates 
the brain or nerves, or affects them with a 
8 diſagreeable ſenſation. 


| This peccant, offending +; may pro- a 
ceed from the blood, phlegm, acrid hu- 
mours, obſtruction of the menſes, worms, 
wind, a plethora, anger, fear, acrid and pu- 
trid bile, myaſma, obſtructed perſpiration, 
polypus, preternatural excreſcence, ſome 
great bowel much obſtructed, weakened, 
and perhaps ſpoiled, & eo. 


When convulſive motions attend the ner- 
vous ſyſtem in women, they are called hy- 
feeric, or nervous fits; and in men, epilepſy. 
And as all nervous women are not ſeized 
with 


/ o 
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with hyſteric fits ; neither do all ſplenetic 
and hy pocondriacal men fall into epilepſies. 


Nervous fits and paroxyſms, ariſe from 
acrid matter applied to the nerves, which 
twitches, ſtimulates, wounds and puts 
them under the mechanical neceſſity of 
exerting -thoſe violent throws, cramps, 
contractions and ſpaſms, and thoſe other 
ſtruggles and efforts, to reſolve and diſen- 
gage themſelves of the offending matter; 
and to reſtore themſelves to their natural C7 
contractile A 4 


- 7 * 8 74 
4 4 


For it is well known, that steter 
pticks, ſtimnlates, wounds of tears the ſo- 
lids, throws them into ſ paſms, convulſions, 
and contrations, firſt and chiefly in the 
part affected; but are afterwards, by 


means of the N æther, and mechaniſm = 


of the parts, communicated to all the Parts | 
of the, body. | 


4 


| Therefore any "OR corroding vapour 5 


team, wherever placed, will ſtimulate and 
Vellicate the ſmall nervous fibrillæ, and oo- 
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caſion convulſions, ſpaſms, gripes or pains, 
firſt and chiefly in the part immediately af- 
feed, and then by ſympathy, or rather 


by a mechanical connection, in all the other 


parts of the body; and theſe convulſions 
continue, till the offending matter is, by 


ſuch action or motion, either removed or 
thrown out, or till the nerves are quite fa- 


t igued, relaxed, and overpowered. 


Thus . wind, ſharp-or porous juices, 
occaſion thoſe fits and convulſions, in the 
fame manner, as gravel or ſtone, by ſtimu- 
lating the kidneys and urethra, raiſes thoſe 
. reachings and vomitings, which attend ne- 
phritic caſes ; or as the fœtus, by its motion 
and preſſureʒ raiſes thoſe throws and con- 
3 Which n it into the world. 


The various BU 1 kinds and de- 
grees of convulſions, ariſe from the quan- 


tity of offending matter, the place where it 
18 x pig and the more or leſs ee 


as 05 fs and r is es.” | 


diſcaſes, exactly anſwer to the convulſions 
* 1 5 in 
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bt. in nervous and hyſteric fits. Both are ex- 
_ 1 erted for the fame reaſon, and to obtain the 
| ſame ends ; viz. to throw off the load of 
matter that oppreſles. the conſtitution, and 
to reſtore the fibres to their regular tone; 
which they would accompliſh, if the veſſels 
were all ſound, and if the fibres were not 
„ of too great laxity. Imme- 
2  diately after the fit goes off, if the veſſels 
33 verre brought and kept to their due elaſti- 
City, the diſeaſe would certainly diſappear ; 
for the fluids would not again run into pre- 
ternatural coheſions and contacts, and form 
obſtructions; but When the ſolids are lax, 
the ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, inteſtines, womb, 
' &c. are unable to throw off their contents; 
conſequently, crudities are produced in the 
ſtomach; the bile ſtagnates and putrifies; 
the monthly purgations are interrupted, &c. 
which bring on convulſive motions, or- by- 
ſteric fits, in order to throw off their op- 1 
preſiive load. Theſe fits obſerve regular : 
paroxyſms; becauſe there is ſome time be- 
fore the offending matter accumulates ſuch 
a quantity as to diſtend the coats of the veſ- 
ot an eee, the folids into ſo violent 
a CI contrac- = 
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contractions. The paroxyſms differ in differ- 
ent people, owing to the more or leſs ſen- 
fibility of the nerves, and nature of the ob- 
| ftructed 2 or | wag we 

The ourbxyiith in agues; aſthmas, &c. 
are the effects of. nature to diſburden the 
conſtitution of the load of matter, that 
forms theſe complain ts; and as the heart is 
the main ſpring of action, in the fits of 
chronic diſeaſes, ſo the brain and nerves are 
the chief actors in nervous fits; for the 
brain is to the nerves what the heart is to 
the blood; and as, in nervous fits, the Oh - 
ſtructions lie in the organs that convey 
ſtrength and motion; ſo there muſt be a 
great ſtrength and motion uſed, to remove 
them; and as, in the fits of agnes, the ob- 
ſtructions lie in the blood and groſſer flu- 
ids, ſo there is proportionably leſs ſtrength 
and motion needed to remove them: ac-- 
cordingly we ſee, that in nervous fits, the 
patient's body is more convulſed than in the 
. fits of an ague: and as the blood's motion 
gives heat to the body, ſo there is a great- 
er Beat after the cold fit of an ague, which 
n „ 


1 . 
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| we call the bot fit ; than after a nervous 
: Sometimes nervous fits are ; occafioned by 
"i polypus i in the heart, or great artery, or 
by ſome preternatural excreſcence.. : 
| | humours in the ſtomach or bowels, from 
1 indigeſtion, often produce ſpaſms and con- 
: vulſions; which are only to be cured, by. + 
N correcting or expelling. the offending matter. 
ö 5 In ſome conſtitutions, a plethora will pro- 
1 duce convulfive motions, which are eured 
by bleeding. If the plethora ariſes from a 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes, then you ſhould 
bleed in the foot, and endeavour to "ROD a 
return of the menſes. 


* 


Nervous 1 or at leaſt * 8 ate 
_:.. | tending them, widely. differ in different con- 
ſititutions: but when we have diſcovered 
© the nature of the ſymptoms, we ſhall en- 
dleavour to aflign the cauſes that fupport 
= theſe ſymptoms ;. for theſe two principles, -, 
arge a8 inſeparable as cauſe and effect. There 
* can be no diſeaſe without a cauſe, nor a 
K caauſe without its ſymptoms or effects; for 
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the ſame cauſe muſt e e 5 
ſame effects. 1 


Some, upon he firſt in of the 17 5 
ſteric paroxyſm, faint away, and fall into a 


ſyncope or ſwooning ; they involuntarily 


graſp their hands together; fix their teeth; 


ſtretch out the body; and lie ſtill. We ſhall - = 


therefore call this the (TILL byſteric fit. 


By and by they give ſigns of recove- 
ry, and are almoſt choaked with wind; 
which diſcharges itſelf plentifully in riftg 

and belchings; then they weep, laugh, figh, * 
ſob and cry by turns; till preſently they 
fall away again in a faint: then head, 
hands and legs are ſtrongly convulſed; tho 
the trunk of the body has often little mo- 
tion. Theſe fits perhaps return five or fix. 
times without intermiſſion, out of one into 


another, till at length they gradually revive, 
and return to their ſenſes, by fetching a 
deep groan ; which is a {ure Indication of 
= fits going off. 


Theſe fits 3 1 Gn 4 
ver great paſſion, as grief, EY 
1 


WE: gs 
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in love, &c; they are the moſt dang gerous 
of any in their conſequences, and very dif- 
ficult of cure. They indicate a defect of 

the circulation of the blood, in ſome prin- 
cipal organ; and the fits are unable to re- 
move the cauſe, at leaſt but partially. N 


| In ſome eden the paroxyſin comes 
on with a fixed, intolerable pain; which is 
ſometimes drawn to a point, with an ex- 
cruciating torture; as if a ſharp inſtrument 
was puſhed into the ſkull ; it often darts 
from the head into the ſtomach, back, or 
| bowels, and there occaſions what is called 
the hyſteric cholic; which is attended with 
frequent reachings and vomitings of green 
poracious bile : by and by it ſhoots into the 
muſcles, and produces an hyfteric rheuma- 
tiſm and after afflicting the patient for 
| days, weeks or months, it often terminates' 
jn the jaundice ; upon which the patient 
finds himſelf better. This we {fall call the 
PAINFUL byfteric _— Dee att 
All the larger la PEW nervous FT | 


on: — Tulitr' 3 but the liver f is the 
| 7 " Yn 5 
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greateſt | ſufferer ; and detaches a vaſt quan- 
tity of bile into the inteſtines; but if the 
periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines is inver- 
ted; the bile, finding the paſſage. into the 
ſtomach freeſt and moſt open, ruſhes in- 
to it, and excites ſevere bilious vomit- 
ings. If the bilious ducts are ſtopt in the 
courſe of the diſeaſe; then the hyſteric pa- 
roxyſin ends in the jaundice. When the 
ſolids are relaxed, and the ſecretions ob- 
ſtructed, then the perſpirable matter, being 
thrown on the heart, is, by the force of its 
contractions, thrown upon the head, and 
obſtructs the brain, and produces that 
thumping pulſe already mentioned ; but if 
the matter is thrown upon the neſt. nerves, 
that immediately derive their origin from 
the brain, and are moſt ſuſceptible of. an 
impulſe, they -are conſequently obſtructed, 
' whereupon a larger quantity of the animal 
æther circulates through the unobſtructed 
nerves ; and their motion coming too briſk- 
ly upon the ſenſorium, makes the impulſe 
too ſtrong, and raiſes a perception of pain 
in the ſoul, great or leſs, according to the 
dur of impulſe; whence thoſe violent 


, — 


* 
& 


| Pains, 


— 
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- pains, that come to a point, as ifa knife or 
ol was PRGEIG the Kull. $ - | 


6. #* Af . 


' Te? Addons the fit at its | 


vaſion with ſtrong convulſions over all the 
— ; the patient either falls or is thrown 
vpon che ground, with great violence, as 


in an epilepſy; looſes ſometimes the uſe 
of all the ſenſes; and the exerciſe of all 


the ſoul's faculties, is at once interrupted; 3 


reaſon, reflection and memory are diſcon- 


certed: the eyes are either immoveably fixed, 


or roll about in a very frightful manner; 
the head ſoon begins to be variouſly agitated 


with ſundry kinds of motions, the lips 
tremble, the noſe is contracted and drawn 


- inwards, the teeth chatter or claſh againſt | 


one another: ſome continually cough « or bark; 


in others, the windpipe, thorax and organs | 


of reſpiration are convulfed by the aſcending, | 
ſpaſms, and the patient is in danger of bes 


ing ſuffocated, which evidently appears 5 
from the blackneſs of the face, at that time; 
won after the ſtomach and bowels begin to 


heave and work to and fro, in an unnatu- 


5 manner; the hands: cling together; the 
legs ; 
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legs and arms are affected with diverſe bind= 


ings, and irregular motions, and this we | 
ſhall call the ASCENDING convn . W = 


Sometimes we find the ſpaſins, in place of 
aſcending, and affecting the reſpiratory or- 
gans, deſcend and ſwell the abdomen to an 
incredible degree, while the organs of re- 
ſpiration, to appearance, ſubſide a little; 
when the fit is at the height, the nervous 
ſyſtem 1 is greatly convulſed, and the patient 
acquires preternatural ſtrength ; diverſe _ 
parts of the body, eſpecially the trunk, heave 

and work very much; and the ſpaſms ſo 
convulſe the inner coats of the inteſtines, as 
to raiſe uncommon murmurings, ſometimes 
like the noiſe of cats and dogs; ſometimes 

they nearly imitate the human voice. This 
we ſhall call the DEScEN DING convulſive 


byfteric fit. 


In this fit, the exerciſe of the faculties 
of the ſoul, are diſordered or entirely inter- 
rupted ; the eyes roll about, or remain fixed 
and drawn in, and the whites turned up; 
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the head, feet, hands and legs, are convulſed 
with varzous bendings and contractions; 

| fometimes the body is ſtretched out; foam 
works from the mouth ; and if the fit is 
very ſevere, there is blood or bloody ſtreaks 
mixed with the foam : ſometimes the pati- 
ent lies hours in the fit: after recovety he 
finds his limbs ſtiff and numbed ; his bones 
ſore; his head dizzy; and perhaps = 
fevetal hours before he recovers fight; he 
remembers nm that Ne. TY 
the 6 


When theſs Ftiptents continue auth on 
lay hold of the reaſon, and interrupt the ſoul 
in theexerciſe of its faculties: when they have 

got that length, they produce new ſymp- 


tors, which we han afterwards Voter.” 


THE CURE OF CONVULSIONS,, 1 
NERVOUS AND HYSTERIC FITS. - 


As the immediate cauſe, of all theſe com- 

plaints, ariſes from ſ ſomething, that irritates 
the ner ves, and affects them with a 
441 21 able 
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able ſenſations ; therefore the cure muſt be 
_ attempted, by all medicines, that ſtupify and 

leſſen the ſenſibility of the nerves, as opium, 
mulſk, &c. which muſt be given in large 
_ doſes; allo all remedies that relax and ren- 
der the nerves leſs ſenſible of irritation, as 
bleeding,  fomentations, hot bath, pedilu- 
vium, and diaphoretics, as camphor and 
Hartſhorn, which not only relax, but force 
off the offending matter by perſpiration. In 
convulſive motions or ſpaſms, theſe reme- 
dies are aften uſeful, which by exciting pain 
or diſagrecable feeling in a ſound part of 
the body, in a great meaſure leſſen or de- 
ſtroy the ſenſe of that irritation, which pro- 
duced thoſe ſymptoms, as bliſters, acrid ca- 
taplaſms, cupping, friction, cold bath, aſafæ- 
tida, caſtor, muſk, all volatile ſalts and ſpi- 
rits, brimſtone, &c. The cramps or ſpaſms 
in the legs are cured by opium, fomenta- 


tions, brimſtone, bandages, pediluvium, &c, - 


tying the garter tight above the knee, and, 
when the cramp comes, puſhing it upwards, 
till it is very tight, often cures the cramp: 
getting out of bed, or putting the foot or hand 
into cold water, will often do the ſame. 
| as. -- In 
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In violent and laſting cramps of the ſto» 
mach, ſome blood ought to be taken away, 
whether they ariſe from a ſuppreſſion of 
the menſes, or from any other cauſe; then 
opiates and cooling agglutinating medicines 
ought to be given; if they ariſe from the 
gout or other acrid matter, then we may 
give an emetic; which is to be worked 
off with ſtrong decoctions of camomæle 
flowers and brandy; and if the patient is 
weakly, the pain is to be mitigated with 
opium and ſtrong cordials; and in both 
caſes we are, as ſoon as poſſible, to ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach by the bark, agreeable cor- 
dials and aromatics, bitters, chalybeates, 
exerciſe, cc. re 


Vomits, elixir proprietatis, pil. gummos. 
tinctura ſacra, &c. are of wonderful ſervice 
in 5 nervous and hyſteric fits. 


"Drive the fit, which is defgned to throw 
off the load of oppreſſive matter, we can 
do little but preſerve the body from being 
injured | in the Aruggles ; ; but as ſoon as the 


leaſt 
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leaſt remiſſion , 9 0 the " following 
IE” n 


R Ag. 8 Ki 8 violar. 31 3 5 M. | 
vitriol. aa "OY 5 m. ut, f. hauſt. 


1 
* Camphor. gr. 15 gum, arab. 5 Hr. e e. mecon. $77 
aq. alexeter, ſimpl. 32 m. ut. f. hiuft, 


| | f vel | 
* Canes gr. 10 — a gra Tre e. cort. 
aurant. q. s. ut. f. bolus. he? | 


749 wh | 
R Theriac. androm. 92 fl, c. c. 7 camphor. gr. 3 
m. ut. f. bolus. 


If the diſeaſe ariſes from ellis of 
the womb, which indicate that the fibres 
of the matrix are too weak to forward the 
menſtrual diſcharges; and if a plethora 
appears in the veſſels, twitching pains, ſwim- 
ing, giddineſy, &c, in the head, the ſure at- 
tendants on obſtructions, take away 38, 
10, or 12, of blood from the foot; which 
| will take off the fulneſs 1 in the veſſels, and 
give 
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ö give 8 blood a free motion by 
which means, it will make a ſtronger im- 
pulſe mn. the obſtructed veſſels * the 


P % # Md au * * * 
7 Womb. * * — 3 , > E 1 * 7 5 N | r 18 * 9 o 
- - 8 . *G 


After bleeding, if the patient is | ſubject 
to reachings, we may give a vomit to diſ- 
lodge the Phlegmatic humours of the ſto- 
mach, which are the cauſe of indigeſtion: the 
vomit ſhould be mild in its operation, and 
ſhould be often repeated at proper inter vals, 
as the occaſion requires. If there are con- 
traindications for vomiting, we muſt endea- 
vour to diſlodge thoſe ſluggiſh humours, in 
hot and dry habits, by cooling purges of 
falts, &c. In phlegmatic conſtitutions, by 


more ſtimulating medicines, as tinct. lacra, 
lis. gs n Sc. as. 


N Tinkt. Fin 32 ſyr. ©. vu. cervin. 4b. el : 
gut.20 m. 5 bauſt. 1 | | 

Then we ought to afſiſt the Geddes of 
92 fluids with bark, chalybeates, &c. N 


b Conifere. f. xort. Sade: hiſpal. N. M. eb; (AA 


36 ſe aromatic. 3 11s, . chalyb. n p. 34 ſyr. 
e. Cort. 
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e. Cort. aurant. q. 8. ut f. elec. cap.  t m. er in die, 
ſaperÞil. cochl. 4 ſequen Ott 


N Ad. pulegij. fimp.—caftor, 2 5 4 yr e. mean gf. 
i. n dul. 31 n. alb. fs. m. * 


Then we mn endevwour: to relieve the 
head, by applying a bliſter to it, or by a 
perpetual bliſter, iſſue, or folon in the neck, 
with the : conſtant uſe of the pediluvium, 
and the n. medicines : * Mp 


=” Galb. AS. foetid. 23 az 31 rad. zedoar. 22 ſal. _ 
3 3 ſs. bals. peruvian. JI extract. martis. q. s. ut. f. 
pil. cap. 4 vel 5 mane & hora ſom. cum cochl. 4 ſe- 


quent. 


* Ag. cinnamom 8 —n. m. 33 J 2ſs. ſyr. e. cort. 
aurant. 3 Im. 


But hive I muſt obſerve that volatile Glts 
ood ſpirits are too ſtimulating in convul- 
five difeaſes, if the patient is hot and bili- 
ous; tho' they agree extremely well in 
heavy, cold, phlegmatic habits, where the 
blood moves flow, and the 2 are 
very viſcid. 


In thoſe fits e with" great pain, 
which we called the PAINFUL fit, immediate 
2 


mediate relief, VIZ. - 


172 .: 0F:CONVULSIONS, SPASMS, | * 
aſſiſtance muſt be procured. by opiates 5 and 


in that moſt inexpreſſible torture, called the 


byfteric cholic, the following will Wy im- 


— 
= 


_ Mitte ſanguinem e brachi ad 5 12; deiade quampri- 


mum cape 1 RA + 


7 
% 


R Panac. tant er.4 REY gr.2 ant ter neg. 


(7-5 ddl. ben 9. rf. bl. ber. fg. bat. 


* Aq- pulegij. 42 3 I es balſam. 32 m. 


oe the pain isJodged i in che e crown of the 
bead. bathe the W with . 


85 lavendul. <3 is p. ſal. ammon. 6 bn vin, ben. 


chor. Iſs m. 0 


1 that does not oive e 40 2 little o- 
pium to the foregoing, and bathe the part af- 
Feed with it; apply leeches to the temples ; 
bathe the feet, uſe cupping and ſearifict 
tion, and bliſter the r 


: The fill fits, which are 3 on 2 
ſome violent paſſions, give a ſhock to the 
2 nervous n are very Cy 
[aared: * 


a ? 7 - 
. 
* a —_ - . 
+» _ % 0 , 

__ „ 12 c © * 8 * 

. * < Py * 8 
g S , 
* 8 — 
z 
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As nothing can be done under the fit, 
but by opiates with fœtid gums, volatile 
ſults, aromatics and alkaline ſpirits in pro- 
per juleps; yet, when the violence of the 
convulſions ceaſes, give emetics, and re- 
peat them before the return of every pa- 
roxyſm; during the intervals give the me- 
dicines already directed for accom pliſhing 
the firſt and ſecond intentions in the cure 
of nervous diſeaſes; and if theſe medicines 
are duely continued, they cannot fail of 
ſucceſs, if the diſeaſe is not beyond the reach 
of any medicines. The greateſt ſtreſs is to be 
laid upon vomits often repeated, bitters witn 
the bark, chalybeate waters, &c. Thoſe 
who are of thin habits, and whoſe bowels 
are not much ſtuffed up and obſtructed, 
may be recovered with gentler evacuations, 
ſmaller doſes of opiates, volatiles and cor- 
_ dials, chalybeate and mineral waters, with 


| aromatics, bark, diet, air and exerciſe 


As to childrens hs if they pro- 
ceed from the teething, whereby the gums 
and their membranes are diſtended, torn, or 
lacerated, they are cafily cured, by inciſion, 


or by wetting the gum with a little of the 
| ND. 1 thehaic . - 


N 


thebaic tincture: but if they ariſe from 
| ſharp humeurs, in the ſtomach or bowels, . 
1 they may be.cured by gentle emetics of 
vinum antimoniale, a bliſter between the 
| ſhoulders, and gentle rhubarb. purges fre- 


quently repeated, with the teſtacious pow- 


ders, magneſia alba, cinnabar, &c. taken 
twice or thrice a day; but eſpecially by a an- 
timonial emetics, in doſes from gut. 5 to. 10 
of vin. antimon. for a child of three days old, 


afterwards increaſing the doſe according to 


x the age; immediate caſe.may be procured by 
2 few drops of tinctura thebaica, upon ſugar, 
or in ſyr. of violets, or by the ſyr. e meco- 


nio; ſometimes a few drops of ſpt. of hart(- 


r the fits be Weit, and che child far- 
ther advanced in life, they muſt be. encoun- 


and the rbubarb purges interchangeably uſed, 


** the whole time © the child i is upon the 


2. breaſt, 


— 
8 


horn, taken two or three times a day, in 

common water, will do the buſineſs, if the 

. conſtitution, Juices and ſolids are pretty 
ſound. | | 


. tered by gentle vomits often repeated, fitted 
to the age and ſtrength, with cinnabar of 
antimony, emetic tartar, camphor, valerian, : 
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breaſt, it ſhould have nothing but the nurſe's. 
milk and pap; and when weaned, nothing 
but pap, till the teething is over; if the child 
is much weakened in teething, then you may 
give a few grains of the bark, for ſome little 
time after teething. This method will not 
only cure the fits, but rickets alſo, which 
proceed from acrid humours in the ſtomach, 
bowels, or in ſome other part of the body, 
and from a relaxation of the ſolids. No- 
thing more effectually prevents or cures the 
rickets, than the cold bath: and in chil- | 
drens' febrile heats, obſtruction of urine, 
coſtiveneſs, &c. nothing 1s better than the 
hot bath; carefully wrapping them up af | 
terwards in flannels, The cold bath is of 
ſo great ſervice to children, that every child 
ſhould be bathed as ſoon as it comes into the 
world; and continued every day for a dozen 
years after: no mother needs be afraid of 
Hurting her child by the conſtant uſe of the 
cold bath; though the child be never fo 
weakly. When the child is extremely weak, 
ſea * is beſt, if it can ee 


be bad. „ 0448 Sho 


 Nnz2 CHAP, 


OY: 


\ 


I wk 
CHAP, v. 
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. E epileply is 2 a terrible 
and diſheartning diſeaſe; ſeldom any, 
or at leaſt very few eſcape without a ſtroke 
of the palſy ; which generally ends their 
lives. Young children well treated, and 
even older people, may be recovered and 
6 get well; by giving ſtronger doſes; and a 
longer courſe of the medicines directed for 
convulſive fits. The ſymptoms of this diſ- 
eaſe are a ſudden dropping down, as if ſhot, 
tearing themſelves, clinching the hands, 
biting the tongue, grinding the teeth, foam. 
ing at the mouth, with a ſmall trembling, - 
- unequal and ſometimes intermitting pulſe, 
and an involuntary ſecretion of all the na- 
- tural diſcharges, having ſcarce any know» 
ledge of what they do, or what is done to 
them; but the. moſt dangerous of all is, 
their violent convulſions and jnvoluntary 
motions, - by which they tear, | bruiſe 
| end deſtroy e f not with- held. 
1 The 
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The fi een terminates in a doring or 
lethargy; ; which continues longer or ſhort- 

er, according to the violence of the pa- 
roxyſm; then by degrees their ſpirits and 
ſtrength return, though with much low - 
neſs, confuſion and ſtupidity. EE 


From this account it is evident, that an 
epilepſy differs very little, if at all, from ner- 
vous and hyſteric fits, and may properly e- 
nough be called a higher degree of them; 
for when nervous fits continue long, they 
have all the ſymptoms of epilepſies; and 
when epilepſics begin to yield to medicines, 
they dwindle into hyſterics. Therefore the _ 
„ of cure will differ in nothing but in 
the doſes : the diet indeed muſt be cooler, 
-_ and perhaps entirely vegitable ; vo- 
mits ſhould be oftener repeated than in the 
lighter kinds of fits. The foley forms 


| are very * 


| R Myrrh, gr. 10. rad. valerian. 21 caſtor, croci aa 
Ex. 5 ſal. an. gr. 4 m. f. puly, 
vel 


R Sal. martis. 3 gr. 8 croci e 3 AA gr. 5 al. fa- : : | 


pin. gut, 2 — alb. Iſs, m. f. puly. K 
| vel 


1 ons | Of:4m:BP4l Bray... -; 
3 N R Puly, hellebor. nig. br. 5 ſal. , . 6 caſtor. 
 exociagr'5 lor 


—— 6 


u pec. aromatic. croci a gr. 6 ſal, ſuccin. myrrh. 
gSamphor. gr. ĩ?ĩxĩiƷt%y 


= M* Puly. cort. peruvian. 31 puly. | hellebor, nig, 33 
| 1 paul. valerian. yl. 32 fal. tartar. 3 . conferv. nn: 
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OF THE PALSY, AND sr. vir uss 

| DANCE. 
HOSE nervous diſorders which are 
attended with loſs of voluntary mo- 
tion, or ſhaking in any particular organ or 
limb, or over all ths body, are called pa- 
alice. N 


All the diſeaſes, from an ern palſy, 
a hemiplegia, or palſy of a particular limb, 
to a deafneſs, numbneſs, weakneſs or cold- 
_ neſs, upon any of the external or internal 
parts, owe their origin to a weakneſs and 
relaxation of the nerves, and interruption of 
the circulation of the animal ether. 15 


When any os the abt are deprived of 
the nervous influence, they are not only 
rendered paralitic, but ſoon after become 
ſmaller ; becauſe the circulation of the flu- 


ids, cannot be carried on as uſual, through. 
ie 
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the very nal veſſels, when they are de- 
prived of the nervous power: the N of 


the muſcles, and every other part of the 
body, is occaſioned by the growth of the 


ſmalleſt fibrillæ; therefore when the circu- 


. lation is ſtopt in the ſmalleſt veſſels, then h 
the TIN INE: | OT oh 


$3 


Those palſies, which happen to good, 


ſound conſtitutions, and firm nerves, from 
cold, moiſt and damp fituations, exceſſive | 


labour, a blow; fall, &c. generally yield to 


bleeding, antimonial emetics, the bark, ſteel 


bitters, cordials. Bliſters, warm cauſtic 
applications, as fomentations, baths, active 


add penetrating ointments and epithems, 
warm oils, fleſh bruſh, wraping well 'up 
with flannels, and Bath water internally and FE 


* l 


If the perſon is in 4 2 of life, 5 
with viciated | Juices, and weak nerves, and 


has laboured under nervous diſorders ; then 


- 


the pally is either univerſal over all the bo- 


dy; one fide is affected; or one part of 


1 ths x att as the * or onder part; 


Or , 


3 


—— 
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_ 


or laſtly, one e particular limb or muſcle 
1 diſeaſed. There is generally reaſon 


to conclude from the appearances, that 


beſides the laxity of the nerves, there are 
alſo obſtructions in the capillary veſſels, 


from ſome fault in the animal juicies, the. 


oi of which cures the pally. 


Af. a perſon, about this 0 of life, 
is ſcized with - a paralytic diſorder, which 
is not cured, at leaſt prevented from ſettling 


and confirming at firſt ; the perſon is ſel- 


dom or ever after totally free from it, what- 
ever methods are tried: therefore as ſoon 


as the diſeaſe is diſcovered, we ſhonld bleed 
bleed, if the patient is ſtrong, the pulſe full, 


a giddineſs in the head, &c. and apply a bliſ- | 
ter to the head, then to the neck, legs, arms, 
but eſpecially to the parts affected; and give 


active warm purges of hellebore, tinct. ſacr., 


&c. and we ought never to neglect antimo- 


nial emetics. 


"Io FE 1 between the evacuations, 


we ſhould brace up the ſolids with chaly- 


beates, the bark, bitters, aromatics ;. and rub 


the TOO part with the fleſh bruſh, then 
| 5 D wich 


4 
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30 5 . 


1744. 


with. warm ſtimulating oils and ointments 
as opodeldoch, canphorated ſpirit « of wine 1 


the cold bath is alſo of uſe, where the con- 


ſtitution is ſound, 


Pallies PULLEY foltour* an Apen 5 
A or ſtrong nervous Paroxylin ; the ey 


are not always curable; but, in a conſtitu- 


tion tolerably good, if the general method 


of cure in nervous diſcaſeh, bas been regu- 
larly purſued, ſeldom any thing worſe hap- 
pens from it, than the loſs of the uſe of the 
part or parts a affected; 


. 


lee as long pnder 1 it as under : an ragpuration, Y 


St. Virvs's 8 Dans i is a iniacs of pally | 


and convulſion; it very often ariſes out of an 


epilepſy, eſpecially i in young perſons, when 


the original diſtemper is overcome, and a 
greater degree of ſtrength obtained; though 
ſometimes tis only a prelude to chat ſevere 


and the patient may 


—— 


diſtemper, and may itſelf ſometimes be an 


_ original diſeaſe : it may be cured by repeat- 


ed clue emetics, and a due uſe of the 


| medicines already preſcribed ; the cold bath, 
or cold water thrown. 1 the body, is Fof 


[7 great ſervice. ; - | | SO 
1 CH A p. 


825 
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OP AN APO PH LE x x. 


N apoplexy is the moſt | frightful and 


fatal diſtemper of all the tribe of 
No diſcaſes; few outlive the firſt, few- 
er the ſecond, _s none the third ;-thoſe 
who are ſeized with a deep ſtroke of it, have 
ſcarce any warning, but a a ſudden and violent 
| head-ach, a fickneſs' at tlie ſtomach, or a 


cholic; and perhaps they have no ſign at 


all, but drop down immediately without 
ſenſe or motion ; the nerves of ſenſe and 
voluntary motion, entirely loſe their pow- 
er of feeling, and the organs or parts to 
4 which they are diſtributed, become quite in- 
Y fenſible: they ſcarce retain any ſign of life, 
except now and then an uncertain twitching 
or beating of the pulle ; ; the breathing is 
= diſcoverable, even on the ſurface of 

aſs ; there is a conſtant POE * the 


Arca and noſtrils. . 


F 1 ft * 
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There are three kinds of apoplexies; 3 itt, 
a ſymptomatic. _ an accidental. 3dly, 
=. acquired. . 3 
e firft ariſes "OM a b * gouty, + 
cheumatic matter, Dit &c. to the drain. | 
The e comes from. a wound, bee, | 
c. of the head. F 


7 


a eds 3 an apoplectie 
diſpoſition, acquired by groſs feeding, great 
en 6 1 &c. 


The 1 cauſe of an apoplexy h 
| proceeds either from a rupture of the 
blood veſſels in the brain, | whereby a2 
great quantity of blood is extravaſated ub -k 
on its membranes, or into its cavities, whick 
| preſſes upon the origin of the nerves, ſo as 
to interrupt their operations and functions; = 
from whence the forementioned appearan- | 
ces may be eaſily deduced, and this may be 
- occaſioned by a fall, bruiſe, or any other 
accident upon the ſkull, or by too much 
= blood ; or * blood's being too — 7 
| | * 8 
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heated by violent exerciſe, immoderate ſen- 
al pleaſures, &c. which ſeems to be the cauſe 
of the apoplexies of hot counries. The 
other kind of apoplexies, which happen in 
colder countries, is occaſioned by an extra- 
vaſation of ſerum, &c. upon the mem- 
branes and cavity of the ſkull; and ſeems 
to be the only curable apoplexy : but two 
or more paroxyſms burſt the veſſels, and 
bring on an incurable: one. 
Hence we can eafily form the indications 
of cure, but little is to be expected, if it is 
not taken in the begining, and while it is 
weak, and the patient ſtrong, 3 and 
and otherwiſe ſound. 


| We muſt begin with the moſt plentiful 

bleeding, that can be ventured upon, from 
the temporal artery and veins of the foot, 
| bliſters are to be immediately applied to the 
| head and feet, the ſhoulders and neck 
cupped and ſcarified; and ſharp cooling, and 
acrid glyſters injected ; the aſſiſtance of 
all fœtid, and ſtimulating medicines mult be 
made uſe of; and warm cordial medicines 
FD are 
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are to be thruſt down in a liquid form. 1u 
apoplexies of the ſanguinous and inflam- 

matory kind, we muſt uſe all means to cool 

the blood, and allay its boiling heat by acids, 
acidulated draughts, mild balſamics, gentle 
5 cathartics, cool et, fee Wan 70 


The other apoplexy maſt be treated i in the 
_ fame way, only the medicines may be a 
little ſtronger and warmer; continual drains 
by bliſters, iſſues, ſeatons, &c. are to be ſet 
a going. After the patient is a little re- 
covered, he ſhould enter upon the general 


methods of cure, rd Ai dawn, for 


nervous diſeaſes. 
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LANCHOLY, 


ſymptoms preſenting themſelves to our 
view. We find nothing now but horror. 
The patient's ideas are dark, gloomy, con- 
fuſed and unſteady: he is haraſſed with 
diſquietude, anxiety an deſpair. 2 


The former ſymptoms only be the 
bodily organs; now they more immedi- 


ately oppreſs the organs, on which the ſoul 


"oP plays its Faculties, | 


The other organs are not unaffected, but 


00k ſoul is leſs attentive to their ſufferings. | 


Dr. Cheyne obſerves, that this diſeaſe is 
ſeldom in a high degree, where the liver is 
% . Z 2 : | « i 3 not 


N the laſt or higheſt ſtages of nervous 
diſeaſes, we have nothing but frightful 


ay 
1 
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not faulty, either l obſtructed, 8 
ſeirrhous: for the liver is the ſink of the bo- 
dy; it is deſigned to ſuck out all the poiſon- 
| ous and hurtful qualities, i in our food ; that 
it may become innocent and uſeful to the 
body. It purifies the whole maſs of blood; 
and throws the hurtful and excrementitious 
parts into the guts. Accordingly we ſee, 
| that, upon the uſe of proper medicines, 
when we open the obſtruQtions; of the gall 
bladder, and | liver ; ; then green, yellow, or 
; black choler, is plentifully poured into the 
Auts and ſtomach, | When the obſtructi- 
ons are not too ſtrongly formed; then na- 
ture ſometimes accompliſhes this work, 
without the help of medicines ; ; if the bile | 
is emptied into the ſtomach, it occaſions 
. thoſe reachings and vomiting, that en | 
affect neryous people. | a 


The * of all the fluids in the body; 
putrifies ſooneſt : but never acquires that 
high degree of putrifaction, which the other 
flluids, arrive at; otherwiſe many more 
. would, die vi, nervous diſcaſes. | 
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1 The bile, i in its natural ſtate, is FF great 


uſe in the body; by its acrimony it ſtimu 
lates the inteſtines and forwards the periſ- 


taltic motion; by its bitterneſs and ſapona- 
cious nature, it reduces the chyle to an 
uniform fluid, and ſcours and cleanſes the 
5 mouths of the abſorbent veſſels from all 
mucus, &c. The irregular diſcharge of 
the bile, and laxity of the inteſtines, occaſion 
the irregularity of the ſtools, in nervous 
diſeaſes; and the obſtruction of the bile is 


the occaſion of the yelomacks, obſeryed in 


| The Fanden. oh 


"Ya hypochondriacal 1 we be- 


| hold the patient under the greateſt afflio- 


tion, which deſerves our moſt cordial pity. 


In the night, he is diſturbed with many 
fearful, terrible, abſurd and phantaſtic vi- 
ſions, that prevent his ſleep. He is gene- 
rally of a pale, lean, ſwarthy, and gloomy 


complection, occaſioned by his fears, anxi- 


eties, &c. yet, in his lucid intervals, has of- 
ten an excellent apprehenſion, fine wit, and 


good memory. The pulſe varies, ſome- 


times it is quick, at other times ſlow, but 
8 * 2 be. 


#2 
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ways unequal.” The ſtools are generally) 
black, hard, and ſmall in quantity. The 


urine moſtly pale, crude and watery, varying 
in its colour, according to the copſtitution” 


of tae _ and the on, rad of the diſcaſe, 


| Some Fay N | "Lally into glaſs, | 
hens eggs, tea-cups, &c. &c. and act as. if 


the metamorphoſis was really made. Some 5 


think they are dead, and muſt be laid out; 
others that they are damned; ſome again 
fancy that they are elected, and therefore 
cannot fin ; while others think they have 


| ſwallowed and have i in their bellies, toads, 
cats, F hares, e! &c. 


As ſor its! religious clects or wethodiſt 


ſiaints, if any female amongſt them fancies 
|  thatſhehas got a cobler in her belly, I ſhould 


neither deny the enthuſiaſtic viſion, nor the 


reality of the fact; for 1 lincerely believe 
there are many methodiſts, more for the ſake 


of thoſe viſions, new births, and holy over- 
ſhadowings, than from a deſire of ſerving 
and worſhiping God acceptably. Many of 
them, I am ſure, have a greater inclination - 

| to 
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to get, than to be begotten; to generate than : 
to be regenerated. ; 


If the habit is 3 then they are full 
of fears and ſcruplesa bout the ſincerity of their 
repentance; if they are hot and bilious, they 
fancy they are the elect, the only ſaints, and 
may do what they pleaſe; what God Almighty 
| hath declared fin in others, he will not reckon 
ſo in them; and theſe notions, from the preach- 
ing of their carnal hot- headed, deſigning 
teachers, are fixed and e en them. 


I The ſtomach ſuffers rently; under this 
_ diſeaſe; the patient frequently brings up 
acid, ſharp and hot matter, either by vomit- 
ing, rifts, or windy belchings ; the breath 
is often ſhort, with ſudden ſtops; he is 
oppreſſed with a fear of ſuffocation, and 
feels a pain as if a cord was tied tight 
round the breaſt. He is often very ſullen, 
ſuſpicious and touchy ; ſeldom / allows the 
ſoul to reſt from turning over diſmal and 
frightful reflections; and if there happens 
any ſudden, ſurprizing or unexpected turn in 
his affairs; if he meets with any great diſ- 5 


appointment, he immediately falls into me- 
' Ppa _- Jan 
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' melancholy madneſs ; which may not in- 
properly be called another ſtage of the ſame 
diſeaſe; for tis nothing but the foregoing 
ee e N the conftitation. x 


ur CURE Or MHYPOCHONDRIAGAL 
or err vor wot) 


= "> Wan tho Adende Fr . ſo far 
| as to affect the exerciſe of the ſoul's facul- 
ties, we muſt then make uſe of more 
powerful remedies; for the coheſions and 
obſtruction are ſtrongly wedged upon the 
conſtitution. We muſt make frequent uſe 
of ſtrong antimonial emetics, and apply tlie 
cicuta plaſter to the hypochonders. If there 
is a plethora, take away ſome blood from 
the temples or foot. If the viſcera are 
found, uſe the cold bath; let cold wa- 
ter fall, from the height of 20 or 30 feet, 
upon the head; and make uſe of the me- 
dieines already mentioned. If the diſeaſe 
is within the reach of cure, it will yeild to 
the regular uſe ef theſe medicines, in ſuf- 


— Kelewit doſes, and continued for a due time. 
: CHAP. 
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"How 3 from a 8 ſcene to 
1 a till gloomier; nothing but continual, 
| uninterrupted horror reigns here. The +" 
tient is now loſt to himſelf, friends, rela- 
tions, and 3 | 


44H He is iſs and Pepe at noon > 
908 is afraid to behold the face of the ſun. | 


1 The body now of feels the 13 
uſage, that can be inflicted upon it; be- 
cauſe the nerves of the ſeveral organs, that 

convey ſenſation, are ſo relaxed and ob- 
ſtructed, that they can hardly afford the 
ſoul any perception from the impreſſions of 
objects. He endures thirſt, hunger, watch- 
ing, to an almoſt incredible degree; be- 
cauſe the organs, which convey theſe ſen- 
ſations, are ſo relaxed, as ſcarce to be able 
to raiſe an idea of theſe defires i in the ſoul. 
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If the perſon was religious, then he de- 
ſpairs of God's mercics ; he howls and 
crics, as x he Was Tony me in hell. 


"BE 
M 


If atheiſtically wet 4 he: TAVES, 


and blaſphemes God and religion, in His 
outrageous phrenzy; ; and, if not carefully . 


life. 


# 


If the patient continues any time, un- 


der theſe melancholy ſymptoms ; and if 


the conſtitution is ſanguine, hot, and = 


lious; then new ſymptoms are produced, 


Which, when they appear, we diſtinguiſh | 


by the name of mania, lunacy, or raging 


madneſs 3 which we ſhall, under the next * 


head, conſider. 


The blood, being thick; ag and 15400 = 
circulates very languidly ; becauſe the ner- 
vous fibres of the heart and arteries are re- 


laxed, and impel the blood too fain dy ; 
conſequently it forms into a thick, heavy 
.maſs. The ſecretions are very ackctent, ; 


and the animal — is finall in quantity, $62 
| and 5 


watched, will put an end t to 290 wretched 


_ 
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and languid in its motions ; which occaſions © 
fear, ſadneſs, and deſpair. - Seeing the fi- 


bres are very much relaxed, the larger or- 


gans will be unable to perform their office; 
conſequently, digeſtion is ſlow; few diſ- 
charges by ſtool and urine; the cravings of 
hunger, thirſt, and ſleep, ſeldom ; the ſe- - 
minal veſſels are ſhrivelled up, conſequent- Y 
ly no o perception of luſt. ; | 


If the * "ON ins religious; as his 
ſoul, when the body was in health, often 
reflected upon religious duty; then it turns 
upon that topic: and, in place of deſpair- 
ing of his recovery, which he did before, 
when he was only hypiſh, he now de- 
ſpairs of forgmenals, * Re 


 &c. 


THE CURE OF MELANCHOLY MADNESS. | 

IN order to cure melancholy madneſs, 
we muſt endeavour, by all remedies, 'to 
give a ſtimulus to the ſolids ; to reſtore' 
their contractile force; and to open the 
viſcid obſtructions. N is of ay | 
lar 


256 cuRE o MELANCHOLY MADNESS. 


lar ſervice, not only to diſcharge the ſto- 


mach of its viſcid contents, but alſo to 
ſhake the glewy 11 tenacious matter, that 
obſtructs the brain, and hinders a due ſe- 


cretion of the animal æther. The vomits 


ſhould be of the rougheſt kind, otherwiſe 
they will have no effect. Purging me- 


dicines of black hellebore are much ex · 


open obſtructions, we muſt, upon no ac- 


count, omit them. Setons and iſſues, in 
the neck, anſwer good purpoſes; and cam- 


phor i is of wonderful ſervice; for it is pe- 


netrating, and dries up the ſuperfluous 
moiſture of the _— and reſtores it to ite 


due tone. 


A 


There is no danger i in giving 3 it in lunge 
doſes, as 1, 37, or 2; -- 


- 


a * 


K AC. feetid. 33 ſal Sol. ammon. 1 4a 13 Iſs. 


rad. gentian. 3 1 balſ. peruvian. gut. 20. extract. mar- 


tis. q. s. ut f. elect. cap. q. n. m. mane, hora ante pran- 


| dium, bora a 4 8 & ante form. ſuperb. ooch. ſeq. 


tolled; but the white will be found more 
\ Certain and efficacious. As bliſters both _ 
ſtimulate the ſolids, raiſe the ſpirits, and 


\ 
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R Hlellebor. nig · 3 1ſ8 flor. chamœmel. m. 1. rad. 
gents 3 1, ſem. cardamom 3 2 co. in aq. fort. q. 8. ad 
3 10, cola; cui adde tinct. chalyb. aq. Caſtor, 35 3 
1 OPS, 3ſs.m. 


We ought * to ive, along with 
the bark, bitters, the tincture of white 
hellebore, or vin. antinon. & campbor, 
Cc. The cold bath does good, and the 
hot bath a great deal, if a large quan- 
tity of ſalt is thrown into the water, ſo as 
to make it a kind of brine, with which the 
whole body ought to be ſtrongly rubbed. 


When the patient comes out of the bath, he 


ſhould be wrapped up with flannels, put” 
to bed, 6 and there take a diaphoretic 
medicine. When begins to recover, if a fe- 
male, a few suhces of blood ought to be 
frequently taken from her; other wiſe the 
menſes will not eaſily return; and the me- 


| lancholy madneſs will turn to a mania, 
or raging madneſs, from which there is no 


great hopes of e 
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Unacr,. or 1 Madneſs, is only 
melancholy madneſs, improved in a 


4 157 ſanguine, bilious habit. The patient 


now appears with a fierce, grim, rough, 
wild aſpect : : the exerciſe of the ſoul's fa- 


culties is bewildered and loſt; the perſon 


has preternatural ſtrength, ſo-as to be able 
to break bars of iron, chains, &, He 


is never tired with the moſt ſevere bo- 
dily exerciſe ; and hardly knows what cold, 


faſting, ſtripes, hunger, and leep are. Some 
are remarkably ſwift of foot; bold, im- 


pudent, revengeful, and moſt violently out- 

rageous; ready to kill themſelves or. others. 
They fleep very little. Their urine is lit- 
tle in quantity, and high coloured. The 
5 pulſe quick, low, and very unequal. The 


ſtools ſmall in quantity, hard, and white, 


\ Reſpiration is flow, and hardly percepti- 


ble. If religion takes his imagination, he 
antics ta a Prophet, « the HOY Ghoſt, 


To SA Sv 


— Now, 
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Now as we have demonſtrated, that the A 


foul follows the direction of the nerves and 


impulſes of the animal æther; and that the 

_ exerciſe of its faculties is varied, deprefled 
or exalted, in proportion a the nervous 

_ =ther is remitted: or intended; we are ena- 
| bled to aſcertain all the cauſes, that produce 
N the various n of lunacy. 


As the nerves, in melancholy madneſs, 


are relaxed, ſometimes ſo greatly as hardly 
to be able to raiſe a perception in the 


foul at all: ſo in lunacy they are greatly too 


elaſtic, whereby the impulſes received from 


objects, are ſtruck with a very great force 


upon the ſenſorium; whence the ideas of 


the ſoul are bold, and daring. They perſpire 


little, and ſeldom go to ſtool; becauſe they 
have no craving for food: and as they have 
little ſo "they Can live long without 


food. 


Aͤre not theſe nervous diſeaſes, the ſame 
with thoſe which our Saviour and his diſci- 
plescured. The world, at that time, believed 
that the (mrs were poſſeſſed with devils, * 


4 „ e 


by 


zoe or LUNACY. of RAGING abuse _ 
ſome of them indeed might be influenced by "20 


| elements, and is called the prince of thepow- 


pliſh a cure, we muſt, relax, ſupple, and, 3 
bring them to their natural ſtate. Here we, 


3 5 vomitinſt, 


the devil, who underſtands the power of the 


er of the air; he might bring on theſe diſ- 
eaſes, by operating upon, the. atmoſphere | 
and the bodily. organs. Surely theſe ſymp- 


toms were not produced by the workings 
of the devil within the bodies of men: 
neither does it leſſen the miracle of our 8 


Saxiour's cure, either to think that they were 
natural diſeaſes of the nervous. kind; or 


that᷑ they aroſe. from the devil's operation 
upon the air, and external ns _ * 
_ | wh 7 | 


CURE OF LUXACY, OR RAGING, 
MADNESS, 


18 bob: match 2 folds. are, | 


3 and, the circulation languid; ſo in 
lunacy, they are ſtrong and under violent 


contractions. Therefore in order to accom—- 


e do e hhout bleeing purging, 


L * "Be x g v 4 * 1 8 4 
* . q x 2 : 
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| vomiting» Kc. We muſt uſe medicines of 
15 the molt. violent Operation ; 3 and we. muſt | 
"0 : 12 them boldly too for E believe tis owing 


o the timidity of practitioners; that this 
diene is ſo. generally deemed incurable. 


"Tis a cruelty: of the higheſt degree, and: 


ſu rely the moſt bitter tenderneſs, not to 
adminiſter. powerful remedies; when the 5 


nature of the caſe, abſolutely. requires it: 
and yet, tis out of tenderneſs, our modern 
practitioners are ſo reſerved, in adminiſter-. 
ing medicines powerful enough, - 


1 this caſe the moſt violent kits. * 


A purges and liberal bleeding are to 
be often repeated; alſo cooling, ſoftening 
and relaxing medicines are conſtantly to be 
uſed. If the fæces are hard, and don't come 
away kindly, then give cooling purges, &c. 


As the cold bath was uſeful in melancholy 
. madneſs; ſo the hot bath will prove equally 


_ uſeful here, to ſoften. and relax. But we "muſt | 


be careful, and always upon the. watch, 


that we do not relax the fibres too much: 
if this happens, the patient, juſt before ra- 


OE mu; now becomes dull, ſtupid and 
Yo RT nee ne te menu : e 


5 


generous medicines, cori 
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